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TICAL COUNCILS. 


DIFFERENCE of opinion has arisen as to the proper course of 
the Secretaries and the Prudential Committee of the Board in 
deciding as to applications of candidates for appointment as 
missionaries. The following seems to me the right course 
which, if adopted, would at once relieve the Board from all 
embarrassment and in the long run secure the best men for 
missionaries. And as achange of the method has been pro- 
posed and is now before the Board and the churches, I pre- 
sent it as a contribution towards reaching a practicable and wise 
conclusion. 

The great majority of candidates are not ordained. When 
such a young man offers himself for appointment, let the Sec- 
retary and Committee obtain the usual recommendations and 
make inquiries of him and about him as they see fit. If they 
are satisfied, let them accept him with the proviso that in due 
time he obtain licensure and ordination according to the estab- 
lished usage of the churches. This involves no material change ; 
for in such a case the proviso of approval by an ordain- 
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ing Council has always been implied, if not formally expressed, 
If, however, they are not satisfied with his belief on some 
points of theological doctrine, but aside from this find him 
qualified for the missionary work, let them accept him with the 
same proviso as in the former case. When the time for his 
ordination comes, let the church of which he is a member call a 
Council of the churches in its immediate neighborhood. _ It has 
always been customary for a Secretary or some representative 
of the Board to be present at the ordination of a missionary. 
Let this good custom be kept up. This representative would 
lay before the Council any information or suggestions which 
the Committee might wish to present. It would be accordant 
with the usages of our churches for the church calling the 
Council to invite personally some one connected with the 
Board to be a member of the Council and thus to participate 
in all its deliberations. Let the Council thus constituted, after 
full examination and deliberate consideration of all the facts 
bearing on that particular case, decide as to the ordination of 
the man to the Christian ministry in the foreign field ; and let 
that decision be final. 

The Board at Des Moines recommended consideration of the 
expediency of calling a Council “in difficult cases turning on 
the doctrinal views of the candidate.” The plan here proposed 
meets all these cases. The Board further recommended care- 
ful consideration of the manner of constituting such a Council. 
In reference to this point the plan here suggested is, that in the 
ease of candidates not ordained, the case be referred to the 
ordaining Council. Such a reference has some important 
advantages. It involves no multiplication of Councils, since 
an ordaining Council must be called in every case. It gives 
the candidate time for further study and consideration, and for 
the influence of further spiritual development and growth. It 
removes whatever might be invidious in calling a special Coun- 
cil to consider a special difficulty in an exceptional] case. This 
objection has been publicly urged, and it is not without force. 
The calling of such a Council would have some appearance of 
a trial for heresy with the Committee as accusers. And 80 
great has been the confidence of ministers and churches in the 
Board, that the candidate would be subjected to prejudice 
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before the case was opened. But on the plan here suggested 
there could be none of these embarrassments. The acceptance 
of candidates is in all cases provisional, and all alike appear 
before the ordaining Council before they are finally appointed. 
It has also been publicly objected that such a Council might 
be “packed.” But this is impossible on the plan proposed. 
And we may reasonably expect that, with very rare exceptions, 
these Councils would come harmoniously to a result satisfac- 
tory to the missionaries in the field, to the Board, and the 
churches. This plan is simple, easy, practicable, and in strict 
accord with the Congregational polity. 

Now and then an ordained minister offers himself for appoint- 
ment as a missionary. If in such a case the Committee is not 
satisfied with some of his doctrinal views, and declines to ap- 
point him, or for the same reason recalls a missionary already 
appointed, his right to appeal to a special Council called on the 
case ought always to be recognized. Such cases would be very 
rare. But on the plan proposed they are the only ones calling 
for an exceptional Council on a special difficulty. 

The following are reasons for adopting this plan : 

1, It is necessary in order that the action of the Board may 
be in harmony with the polity of the Congregational churches. 
If the Committee in its selection of missionaries has in spirit 
been in harmony with the churches, the form of its action has 
been incompatible with the church polity. For the Com- 
mittee takes into its own hands the determination who shall be 
the ministers of the churches in that great part of their church 
work which lies in the foreign field. The form of its action 
implies that the Committee, in this great sphere of the work of 
the churches, assumes independence of the churches and their 
Councils, and the right to disregard their decisions. It thus 
tends to bring Councils into disrespect. 

If the proposed plan should be adopted the change in the 
action of the Committee would be comparatively little. But 
as showing a decent regard to the churches and their Councils, 
as making them constantly see and feel that the Board is in 
accord with them in their ecclesiastical polity and one with 
them as their agents in doing their work, the change would be 
important as a matter of principle and in its practical results. 
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2. The change is necessary, in the interest of the churches, 
as the most effective method of conserving true evangelical 
doctrine and its right application to life, together with a legiti- 
mate freedom of thought and a due regard to the rights and 
liberty of the churches. 

To any proposal to refer the appointment of foreign mission- 
aries to an ecclesiastical Council the objection has been repeat- 
edly urged that it would be unsafe; that some further safe. 
guard for purity of doctrine, beyond that of a Council, must be 
had. 

This objection is a condemnation of the Congregational 
polity itself. It demands some more stringent and authorita- 
tive government subversive of Congregationalism and reéstab- 
lishing the very restrictions on Christian liberty to escape 
which the Congregational polity was the resort. But it is 
impossible to have the liberty of Congregationalism and the 
summary authority of a national and hierarchical organization 
both at once. It is a sufficient answer to this objection that it 
is subversive of the Congregational system. Inthe excitement 
and alarm attendant on a theological controversy this call for 
something incompatible with Congregationalism is often heard 
from Congregationalists themselves. It leads to demanding 
some new machinery or laying hold of some existing organiza 
tion or to the establishing of an endowment or the founding of 
an institution, for the maintenance of the partisan view of the 
one side or the other. The result is the needless perpetuation 
of a controversy which otherwise would soon have ceased ; the 
embodiment of a partisan and transitory phase of thought in 
a permanent form, which becomes an entanglement and an 
element of dissension after the controversy has passed away. 

But in fact the Congregational polity is founded on truer 
and deeper principles of stability and order than those of any 
hierarchy enforcing unity by authority, and is more efficient in 
the conservation of true evangelical belief and its right appli 
cation, as well as of freedom of thought. 

A Congregational Council deciares no abstract principles, 
doctrines or rules. It can act only on a specific case presented 
before it and advise what, in that specific case considered in all 
its aspects and bearings, ought to be done. In considering the 
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question of ordaining a mai as a minister of the gospel for 
missionary work in the foreign field, the Council does not 
declare a doctrine. It simply advises whether, in view of the 
whole case as presented before it, that particular man shall be 
ordained to the Christian ministry in the foreign field. It has 
been said, in reference to delaying the appointment of a candi- 
date on account of his doctrinal views, that the Prudential 
Committee waited to hear the voice of the churches. There is 
no national authority anywhere in the Congregational churches 
to utter the collective voice of all the churches on any question 
of doctrine or practice. Nor can it be uttered by newspapers, 
nor by the voices of a great and excited popular assembly. 
There is but one way in which it can be uttered, and that is by 
aCouncil of churches advising what is best to be done in a 
specific case carefully examined by it. My proposal, if carried 
out, insures to the Committee the desired voice of the churches 
in reference to the appointment of every candidate who offers 
himself for missionary work. 

And because a Council makes no general and binding declara- 
tion of doctrine, this method is conservative of the true evan- 
gelical belief and of its right application, as well as of freedom 
of thought and of the rights and liberty of the churches. 
When a question of doctrine or practice is raised and differing 
opinions are advanced and defended, it gives time for Christian 
investigation and discussion, and opportunity for the truth to 
establish itself by argument and by commending itself to the 
intelligence and good sense, to the Christian conscience and 
piety of Christian people. And it must be remembered that 
nothing is ever settled till it is settled right. 

And by this method we gradually obtain, not a provincial 
opinion, not the views of any local clique, but the sentiment 
and belief of all the churches. As men continue to offer them- 
selves for ordination to the work of the ministry in the foreign 
field, Councils will be held in all parts of the country. Thus 
questions pertaining to the appointment of missionaries will 
be examined at widely different points; the examination in 
every case and the reasons for the decision will be publicly 
known and discussed. Thus an agreement of feeling and 
action on these points will gradually be reached; thus we 
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shall attain, as by no other means is possible, the prayerful, 
thoughtful and intelligent conclusion of the mind and heart of 
all the churches on these questions. 

In contrast with this, by the present method, the question, 
who shall be appointed missionaries, is settled by the Pruden. 
tial Committee with the advice and counsel, but without the 
vote of the Secretaries. The Committee, as now constituted, 
consists of ten persons, five clergymen and fivelaymen. Neces 
sarily they all live in Boston and its immediate vicinity. Their 
meetings are private. Only in extraordinary and exceedingly 
rare cases is there any appeal from their decisions; and then 
only to the Board at its annual meeting in a great popular assem- 
bly, in which there cannot be any careful and judicial review of 
them. Rev. Dr. Hopkins, in an article published since the last 
meeting of the Board, speaks of existing dissatisfaction with the 
Committee arising “from its action in filling its own vacancies, 
done nominally indeed by the Board, but really and almost 
necessarily by the Committee.” The Committee have the 
public confidence as all of them personally upright and able 
Christian men, conscientious and honorable in intention. But 
however wise and good they may be, they are subject inevita- 
bly to the influence of local opinions, movements, and excite 
ments, and to the influences inseparable from power which prac- 
tically is so nearly irresponsible. The objection, that it is not 
safe to trust the churches and their Councils with determining the 
appointment of missionaries, assumes that it is always safe to 
trust the Committee. But, in the marvelous changes wrought by 
time, who knows but that the majority of the Committee itself, 
in the next generation, will be holding some new doctrine, and, 
in accordance with the precedent which those who urge this 
objection are now seeking to establish, refusing to appoint a 
missionaries candidates who do not dogmatically declare their 
agreement with the new doctrine of the Committee ? The old 
question, who shall keep the keepers? never loses its signifi 
cance and pertinence. It cannot be doubted, and this is no dit 
paragement of the Committee, that the purity of evangelical 
faith, the legitimate freedom of thought, and the rights and 
liberty of the churches, so far as they are affected by the 
appointment of missionaries, are safer in the hands of all the 
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churches and pastors engaged in practical Christian work over 
all the country, than they can be in the hands of any ten men, 
however wise and good, in Boston, or in Chicago, or in any 
other city. To say otherwise would be to dishonor the every- 
where open Bible, the everywhere present Spirit of God, and 
the intelligence and piety of the Christian ministers and 
churches acting under this inspired and divine guidance. 

And further, the practical working of the Congregational 
polity, shown in its history, proves its efficiency and sufficiency 
in the conservation of the evangelical faith with freedom of 
thought through the agency of the churches themselves and 
their Councils. 

A few days after the meeting of the American Board at 
Des Moines, the American Missionary Association held its 
annual meeting in New Haven. Its officers said that, both as 
to the numbers in attendance and the interest. manifested in the 
work, it was the most successful annual meeting which the 
Association had ever held. Not a ripple of the existing theo- 
logical discussion disturbed its harmony. Not a syllable 
respecting it diverted attention from the great work in which 
the churches through this Association are engaged. As I sat 
in this meeting I could but contrast it with the meeting at Des 
Moines. There the interest concentred mainly on a debated 
question of theology; and in the newspapers unbelievers 
sneered that, 1886 years after Christ, Christians met to send 
the gospel to all the world, and when they had come together 
they did not know what the gospel is which they were to send. 
What is the reason of this marked contrast? The answer is 
plain. It is that the American Missionary Association accepts 
from the churches the ministers whom it employs, confiding in 
the established ecclesiastical agencies as a sufficient guarantee 
of their evangelical belief. The annual Year-Book of the Con- 
gregational churches reports eight national societies through 
which these churches carry on the various departments of their 
missionary work. Among these the American Board stands 
alone in insisting on a private and extra-ecclesiastical inquisition 
into the doctrinal belief of the ministers and candidates for the 
ministry who offer themselves as missionaries in its work. All 
the others, so far as they have required the service of ministers 
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of the gospel, have always acted on substantially the plan which 
is proposed in this paper for the American Board. For this 
reason not one of the seven finds the slightest embarrassment 
from the theological discussion which has recently sprung up, 
nor has found any in any preceding controversies. And for the 
reason, and only for the reason, that the Board has taken the 
contrary course, it finds itself involved in theological dissensions 
and obliged to give to the consideration of these the main 
thought of its last great annual meeting. In so doing it has 
turned the attention of the churches away from its great mis- 
sionary work to a discussion of a disputed theological doctrine, 
and thus has perhaps done more than all other agencies together, 
previous to that meeting, to call attention to this controversy, 
and to broaden the area and intensify the excitement of what 
otherwise might have been a comparatively local and temporary 
theological discussion. And in so doing it compels applicants 
for appointment as missionaries to wait till they can dogmati- 
cally affirm their assent to the belief on the controverted point 
which the majority of the Committee for the time being hold. 
Certainly the history of the Home Missionary Society and of 
the American Missionary Association, and of the other societies 
so far as they require the service of ministers of the gospel, is 
abundant proof that the method proposed in this paper is an 
efficient and sufficient method for conserving evangelical belief 
in the appointment of missionaries. And the evidence is con- 
firmed beyond all doubt by the embarrassment which the 
method of the Committee has brought upon the American 
Board. 

The sufficiency of the proposed plan is shown also by the 
history of past controversies. In the Unitarian controversy, 
for example, no church adopted the uncongregational method 
of calling a great Council from all parts of the country to give 
once for all the voice of the churches as if they were a Na 
tional Church. It was settled by the local churches and their 
action in their Councils. And never was a great controversy 
settled more effectively nor evangelical belief more fully 
conserved, and not only conserved but made more prevalent 
than before. In this case the Unitarian doctrine was rejected 
by the churches as unevangelical. Some think that all who 
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hold the new doctrine now under discussion should be excluded 
from the ministry of our churches as the Unitarians were. Let 
them urge the reasons for their opinion as earnestly as they 
will. But let them address their appeals to the churches who 
decide each specific case on its merits as it is brought before 
them for action, not to the Board nor to its Secretaries and 
Committee, for it is not their business to decide disputed theo- 
logical questions. 

The method under consideration has equally proved its suf- 
ficiency in controversies in which the churches have not rejected 
the doctrine of either party, but have kept fellowship with 
both. Such were the controversy between the old Calvinists 
and the New Lights in the last century, that concerning 
old and new measures fifty or sixty years ago, the anti-slavery 
excitement, which split some of the strongest national religious 
organizations, the Oid and New School controversy which split 
the Presbyterian church. None of these split the Congrega- 
tional fraternity of churches. And it has been their peculiar 
polity and its legitimate influences which have preserved their 
unity. The usual result in these cases has not been the adop- 
tion of the extreme partisan position of either side. It has been 
rather the clearing of the theological atmosphere, the broaden- 
ing of theological thought, the clearer and stronger apprehen- 
sion of the truth and life, the spirit and power of Christ, the 
softening of theological asperity, and ultimately a more com- 
plete union and a more complete and intelligent concentration 
of the energies on Christian work. Precisely because Congre- 
gationalism leaves the settlement of controverted questions to 
free discussion and limits the action of the churches in their 
Councils respecting them to specific cases arising in the actual 
prosecution of Christian work, and thus to their deliberate and 
prayerful judgment amid the practical needs of their Christian 
work in all parts of the land and under the guidance of the 
open Bible and the present Spirit of God, the usual results of 
theological discussions have not been harmful, but beneficial. 
If the controversy which has recently arisen could have been 
left to the decision of the churches through their legitimate 
agencies, the result, whatever it might have been, would doubt- 
less have been equally safe and salutary. .In a few years the 
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controversy would have passed away, leaving behind whatever 
of good had come from the Christian interchange of thought. 
On the contrary, the method adopted by the Prudential Com- 
mittee has necessarily tended to widen, intensify and perpetuate 
the controversy. 

3. The plan proposed is necessary, in the interest of the 
Board, to secure the greatest interest of the churches in mis- 
sions, to deepen their sense of responsibility, to call forth more 
thoroughly their powers and resonrees, and thus to secure to 
the Board, as their agent, its higtiest efficiency. 

This plan will extend and intensify in the churches the sense 
of responsibility for finding and sending out men, and the right 
men, to the missions. Under the present plan the churches are 
called on only to give money for carrying on missions over which 
they have no control and for the support of men in whose 
selection they have no agency or responsibility. It is true the 
man appointed a missionary appears before a Council for his 
ordination. But it is only for his formal ordination as a minis- 
ter. He has already been examined and appointed by the Com- 
mittee, and no Council ever thinks of going behind its action. 
And the churches and their Councils know nothing of those 
who from time to time are rejected nor of the reasons for their 
rejection. The whole business of selecting and appointing the 
men who are to be ministers of the gospel in that great sphere 
of the work of the churches, the foreign field, is practically in 
the hands of the Committee in Boston, independent of the 
churches. The only way of control left to the churches is by 
withholding their contributions, an extreme measure which the 
friends of missions must always be reluctant even to think of. 
But if the Board will abandon its isolated position and ‘adopt 
the plan proposed in this paper, as the other missionary Socie- 
ties have for substance always adopted it, then every Council 
called to ordain a candidate for the Christian ministry in the 
foreign field will examine the whole question as to that man’s 
fitness for the work. Then the church calling the Council and 
all the churches represented in it have brought home to them 
their responsibility for sending men, and the right men, to the 
missions. And after the man has been ordained and has gone 
to his mission, they will watch his work with interest, and will 
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feel that the work of missions is their own, as they can never 
feel it under the present method. And as these Councils will 
be held in all parts of the country, this deepened sense of 
responsibility will be extended to all the churches. If a candi- 
date is rejected, the fact and the reasons for it will be publicly 
known and discussed. Thus the churches will come to an 
intelligent consideration of what are the necessary qualifications 
for missionary work in the different parts of the world, and, so 
far as in the nature of the case it is possible, to a substantial 
agreement as to the principles which should regulate their 
appointment. I can think of nothing which would be more 
effective in extending and intensifying in all the churches their 
sense of responsibility and their intelligent interest in the mis- 
sionary work. 

Another recommendation of this method is, that it will 
relieve the Committee from the necessity of deciding questions 
of theological belief, questions which in times of theological 
differences are often delicate and embarrassing; and will per- 
mit them to give their whole attention to the administration of 
the missions. And as the churches come into closer connection 
with the Committee, they will better appreciate the service 
which its members render in devoting so much of their time 
and thought, without compensation, to the service of the 
missions. 

Further, this plan, if adopted, will relieve the Board and its 
officers from the jealousy and distrust which at different times 
have found expression, because the Board, while controlling 
the large funds contributed by the churches and their members 
and managing that great part of the work of the churches 
which is in the foreign field, is itself a close corporation created 
by the State, filling its own vacancies, and not legally responsi- 
ble to the churches. It will insure a visible and continual 
acknowledgment by the Board of its moral responsibility to 
them and of its identification of itself with them in codperation 
in the great work.* 

* It has been said that the constitution of the Board is analogous to 
that of a Theological Seminary. But the question is not as to the con- 
stitution of the Board. Societies and institutions of various kinds are 


necessary in the work of the churches. The question is not whether the 
peculiar constitution of the Board is the best constitution of a missionary 
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Another advantage of the proposed plan is that it will relieve 
young men from certain discouragements from offering them- 
selves for appointment as missionaries, which result from the 
present method. These young men may naturally and reason- 
ably say: “We hold the evangelical faith and are willing to 
submit our belief to the examination and decision of a minis- 
terial association for licensure, and then of an ecclesiastical 
Council for ordination, according to the usage of the churches, 
But we see no reason for being obliged to submit also toa 
private and extra-ecclesiastical examination to which no man 
entering the ministry in the home field is subjected.” This 
seems to be a natural and reasonable objection. The method 
of the Committee, as it has been carried out of late, is discour- 
aging worthy and most desirable young men from offering 
themselves as missionaries. 

It must also be considered here that the young men who 
apply for appointment as missionaries have usually not com- 
pleted their course of study in the theological school. They 
are in the midst of their investigations ; if they think, they of 
course have found questions which as yet they have not 
answered and difficulties and perplexities not yet cleared up. 
To require them at this stage of their studies to give a dogmatic 
declaration of their belief on any question, which, as a subject 
of controversy within the churches at the time, may be specially 
interesting the theologians of the Committee, is unreasonable. 
But according to the plan proposed in this paper, the candidate 
will be left free to the spontaneous operation of thought and 
religious feeling in pursuing his investigations. The usual 
result will be that, by the time he presents himself before the 
ordaining Council, his views will be so clearly evangelical that 
any Congregational Council would ordain him. 

4. The proposed change is desirable in order to place the 
society. Its constitution is a fact and no one is seeking to change it. 
The question is simply as to the wisdom of a particular method of admin- 
istration. The point made is that the proposed change of method will 
promote the interests of the Board, the missions and the churches. 
The fact that the Board is a close corporation, and that distrust has 
arisen at different times on that account, certainly demands that the 


officers of the Board should use special care to give no occasion even for 
the suspicion that they are usurping ecclesiastical functions. 
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Board in a position from which, in a time of excited theological 
controversy within the churches, it cannot be drifted into a 
partisan attitude nor used for partisan purposes. 

During the history of the Board there have been several 
important controversies within the churches. In these the ex- 
citement was at least as great and as widely spread, the alarm 
for the purity of doctrine or for the right application of evan- 
gelical truth as deeply felt and as earnestly uttered as now. 
But in none of these controversies, so far as I have ever known, 
did the Board or its officers decline to appoint any one offering 
himself as a missionary on account of doctrinal views in agree- 
ment with one of the schools or parties and not with the other ; 
nor take any action throwing the weight of its influence in 
favor of the one school or party and against the other. It is 
the glory of the Board that in all its history, before the present 
controversy arose, its whole action has been in the spirit of 
Christian comprehensiveness and unity, at the farthest remove 
from partisanship and sectarianism. And no party or school in 
any previous controversy, so far as I know, ever attempted to 
lay hold of the Board, directly or through its officers, in order 
to use it for its own advantage in the controversy. 

Recently a new controversy has sprung up within our 
churches. In respect to this the action of the Board and its 
officers seems to be an innovation unprecedented in all its 
previous history. It has awakened in many minds the appre- 
hension that it is in danger of departing from its time-honored 
position of Christian comprehensiveness, of taking on itself the 
responsibility of deciding disputed theological questions, and 
thus of being drawn into partisanship in a theological discussion 
within the churches. Printed documents have been issued 
officially from the missionary rooms to candidates for appoint- 
ment as missionaries and to others, indicating what views must 
be held on the point in controversy in order to obtain appoint- 
ment, and presenting arguments in support of the same. The 
Prudential Committee has declined or postponed the appoint- 
ment as missionaries of persons acknowledged to be evangelical 
in spirit and in their general doctrinal belief and well adapted 
to missionary work, solely because they could not dogmatically 
affirm a belief on the controverted point, agreeing with that of 
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the majority of the Committee. A prominent action of the last 
annual meeting was the discussion pertaining to this doctrinal 
issue and the adoption of a resolution of warning against the 
“divisive and perversive and dangerous” tendencies of the 
doctrine held by one school or party in this controversy. Here 
is a sort of Encyclical, hastily written under the excitement of 
debate in a great popular assembly, in which the Board pro. 
nounces its decision on a question of theology under discussion 
in the churches. And after the meeting, arose in various parts 
of the country the acclaim that the one party or school in this 
theological controversy had gained the victory and the other 
had been routed by the action of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions assembled in its annual meeting, 
And all this was done as if it were still an open question what 
the position of the Board in such a case should be; as if its 
whole previous history had not settled it that the Board is not 
to be a partisan in a theological controversy within the churches, 
It is not strange that there are grave apprehensions that the 
Board is forsaking its old and honored position and will “ give 
up to party what was meant for mankind.” 

Another notable innovation is found in the ground on which 
the recent action of the Board and the Committee has been 
publicly defended. The ground now taken in its justification 
is that the Board is a close corporation created by the State, and 
therefore not amenable to the churches. In former years this 
very fact was the gravamen of the charge against the Board, 
which was the source of much distrust and opposition. Many 
contributors withheld their contributions from the Board and 
a considerable number of churches ceased to take collections 
for it. And in whatever forms the dissatisfaction found 
expression, a prominent ground of justifying the distrust was 
just this fact, that the Board is a close corporation independent 
of the churches. In those years the defense of the Board, 
against this charge, by its officers and supporters was, that it 
was a corporation only as a necessity in its world-wide pecuniary 
transactions; that its administration would never ignore its 
responsibility to the churches; that its management was open 
to the public and invited the closest scrutiny; and that its 
officers studied in all things to meet the wishes of the churches. 
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The Board by its earnest disclaimers and its wise and Christian 
administration gradually lived down this distrust. But now 
this very fact that the Board is a corporation, and the inference 
from it that the Board is not responsible to the churches, is 
publicly and earnestly set forth as the justification of the recent 
action of the Prudential Committee. 

These innovations indicate an attempt to initiate a change of 
management which is not less than revolutionary ; a change 
which, if completed and persisted in, will make the Board a 
perpetual menace to the rights and freedom, as well as to the 
peace and harmony, and even to the unity of the churches; 
and which in every controversy will widen and intensify the 
excitement, will alienate some, and cause dissensions and per- 
haps division, will turn the attention and interest of both 
parties away from missions to theological debate, and thus will 
embarrass and hinder the work which the Board was instituted 
to carry on. 

It is true that the Secretaries and Committee have been 
accustomed to inquire as to the orthodoxy of candidates. But 
the fact that they have done so is not a sufficient reason why 
they should continue to do so. In former years they have 
exercised this power with a wise and scrupulous regard to the 
will of the churches, so far as by their method of proceeding 
they could judge what it was. But with all their wisdom and 
caution they have not always succeeded in retaining the confi- 
dence of contributors to the funds. At different times jeal- 
ousy and distrust have arisen and found more or less wide 
expression. And new times may demand new methods. What 
worked passably well years ago may not be the best mode of 
procedure now. And since the present method of the Com- 
mittee has already shown its dangerous tendencies in the past 
and is now again revealing its insufficiency satisfactorily to 
meet an existing emergency, it is wise to inquire if a better and 
safer method can be found. 

It has been said that the doctrine now in question is new, 
that it has not been held by the churches, and is still rejected 
by almost all; that therefore the Committee must reject all 
candidates who hold it until it becomes known as a common 
doctrine of the churches ; and that then, should this ever come 
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to pass, the Committee would act in harmony with the churches, 
This is a recognition of the fact that the decision of the doe. 
trinal grounds, on which men are to be accepted or rejected as 
ministers at home or abroad, rests with the churches, and it is 
accordant with the common avowal that the Committee aims 
always to act in harmony with the churches. Why then, in 
order to learn the voice of the churches, does it not take the 
simple and straightforward way of referring each case, as it 
arises, to a Council, in accordance with the established usage of 
the churches? This would involve no change of principle, for 
it is acknowledged that the decision of the questions of doe. 
trine in such cases rests ultimately with the churches. It is 
only taking a simple and direct way in harmony with our 
ecclesiastical polity, instead of an indirect and indefinite way 
hostile to this polity. It should also be remembered that in the 
beginning of every theological discussion the view held on one 
side must be new. It belongs to the churches to decide, in 
each case as it comes before them, whether they will receive 
into their fellowship as ministers of the gospel only men who 
hold the view advocated on one side of the discussion, or will 
receive to this fellowship men holding either of the two con- 
troverted opinions. In the present controversy, if the churehes 
are so nearly unanimous in rejecting the new doctrine, all who 
reject it may feel it safe to refer the decision of the question, 
in cases as they arise, to the churches. 

It is often said that, owing to the “ looseness” of the Con- 
gregational organization, the general missionary work of the 
churches must be done through the agency of societies. It is 
true that societies of some kind are necessary. But it is a mie 
take to suppose that their existence is peculiar to Congregs- 
tionalism on account of its peculiar polity. From early times 
and in all branches of the church, societies, orders, institutions 
of various kinds, have existed, as agencies for special lines and 
departments of Christian work, auxiliary to the church. And 
history shows that sometimes such an auxiliary has trenched on 
the rights of the church and become an embarrassment to it im 
its legitimate functions. With the explicit declaration that I 
mean no comparison between the spirit of the Board and that 
of the Jesuits, I mention the “ Company of Jesus” as a striking 
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example. Originally welcomed by the church, and working 
powerfully for its defense and enlargement in a critical period 
of its history, it became so powerful as to overawe even the 
great Roman Catholic church, and to force it into lines of 
action repugnant to its best minds, and into which the church, 
left to itself, might never have entered. History shows that 
there is a real possibility of danger from the dominant influence 
of a powerful Society, and all the more when, like the Ameri- 
ean Board, it has grown into power by wise and efficient 
Christian work. Any change in its management which aims 
to set it up in practical and moral as well as legal independ- 
ence of the churches, or which would lay hold of it as an 
agency for partisan ends, must be dangerous to the churches 
and disastrous to the Board and its missions. And it would 
bring the Board into antagonism, not only against the wise 
counsels and large Christian spirit which have ruled in all its 
past history, but also against the best spirit of the age and the 
whole drift of its Christian thonght and feeling, which is 
toward comprehensiveness and a catholic unity of all who trust 
and serve the God in Christ reconciling the world unto him- 
self, and away from narrow and divisive partisanship and sec- 
tarianism. 

The present theological controversy will not be the last. 
Differences on theological questions will arise in the future as 
in the past. Where will be the freedom of the churches, the 
liberty of thought, the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace, 
the conservation of true doctrine, if, from generation to gener- 
ation, whenever a discussion springs up in the churches, ten 
men in private session in Boston are to exclude from the min- 
istry of the churches, in the enlarging field of missionary work, 
all who do not agree with them on the doctrinal question at 
issue, and are to use the great and greatening power of the 
Board as a partisan agency in the controversy ? 

If ever in the future, in theological controversies within the 
churches, the Missionary Rooms in Boston shall become the 
centre for laying plans for the triumph of one of the parties or 
schools, and an arsenal whence controversial documents in its 
support are distributed ; if the annual meetings shall be pre- 
arranged for the support of one of the parties and the sup- 
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pression of the other ; if the annual sermon shall be polemical 
in support of the side favored in the controversy, and the 
preacher be selected in order that it may be so; if the mem- 
bers of the Committee shall be carefully selected in order that 
they may be in agreement in support of this side of the ques- 
tion in controversy, and in refusing to appoint as a missionary 
any person who does not hold and support the same ; if our 
missionaries abroad shall be denied the freedom of thought 
which is the undisputed right of every minister and member of 
our churches at home, and the keeping of their consciences 
shall be assumed by the Committee, so far as to recall them if 
they take up any new thought in theology not approved by 
the Committee, it would be a dismal and disastrous issue. The 
Board and its officers would of course deprecate such a result. 
But their method of appointing missionaries makes this result 
possible in any time of excited controversy; and their action 
in assuming to decide controverted theological questions in 
accepting, rejecting or recalling missionaries, looks and tends 
in this direction. The only safeguard from some such result, 
and from the dissensions, divisions and miseries involved in it, 
is the uniform committing of the decision of questions of theo- 
logical doctrine, as they arise in successive cases, to the Councils 
of the churches. And while this is the only justifiable method 
in accordance with the Congregational polity, it will be found 
to be also the most effective in conserving evangelical doctrine 


with the freedom, unity, and peace of the churches. 
SAMUEL HaRRIs. 
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Argricte I].—OLD TIME ANSWERS TO PRESENT 
PROBLEMS AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE EARLY 
LEGISLATION OF SPRINGFIELD. 


Ir is good sometimes for communities as well as for individ- 
uals to pause and review the past, to derive something of wis- 
dom or encouragement from previous experience. Of great 
interest is such an inquiry in this age of social unrest, when 
society seems moved to its foundations by the presence of pov- 
erty and discontent in the midst of plenty and progress. 

The questions of land monopoly, poverty, crime, the means 
of producing general contentment, and the relation of the 
State to the individual or the functions of government con- 
fronted the settlers of Springfield as really as they do ourselves. 
What attempts at solution were then made ? 

A still further interest pertains to our inquiry when we 
observe that statesmen and students, without exception, from 
de Tocqueville to Edward A. Freeman, unite in ascribing the 
perpetuity of republican institutions on this continent largely 
to the local institutions, and, especially, to the local govern- 
ment of our New England towns. To the student of these 
institutions the towns of the Connecticut Valley, settled in the 
half century after 1635, present in some respects a better fieid 
for investigation than those upon our eastern coast. The latter 
were more or less affected by commercial intercourse with for- 
eign countries. The first immigrants westward through the 
pathless forest, long separated thus by an unfrequented coun- 
try from their neighbors of Massachusetts Bay, were left free 
to develop their local institutions in accordance with early 
English training and changed conditions. 

Most of the material of this paper is derived from a study of 
the town and county court records of the fifty years from 1636 
to 1686. Premising that all are acquainted with at least the 
outline of our early history, I wish first to call attention to the 
form and character of the government. During the early his- 
tory of Springfield we find one of the purest democracies that 
the world ever saw, influenced, but not ruled, by the wisdom 
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of the chief settler, William Pynchon. Every citizen, appar- 
ently, was a church member, and every one, without regard to 
property, seems to have voted. It was not until twenty-three 
years after the settlement that the choice of town officers was 
confined to tax payers. This could not have excluded many, 
for in 1661 it was voted that all men of sixteen years and 
upwards, save the sick and infirm, should be valued at £12, 
£16, or £20, at the discretion of the selectmen. Gradually the 
property qualification became higher. In 1673 the names of 
125 voters are given who were rated over £20. 

Although in 1664 all could not vote, at least on some ques- 
tions, yet all the inhabitants were desired to attend the town 
meeting “for their better acquaintance with matters of gen- 
eral concernment to ye town.” At the regular February 
meeting, when town officers were chosen, every voter absent 
without excuse was fined. A person leaving the meeting, if 
noticed by the moderator, was fined sixpence. No one can fail 
to admire the following order with respect to town meetings: 
“Tn every public matter, every man may give his advice, one 
after another, and shall have free liberty of speech as he shall 
have leave from ye moderator ; so speaking one at a time loy- 
ingly and moderately.” Speaking without leave of the mod- 
erator, or inattention to the matter in hand, entailed a fine. 

The citizens of Springfield, assembled in town meeting, had 
the right to legislate upon all matters of general concern. They 
were in fact a miniature parliament. Not until November, 
1644, were any public offices established save those of chief 
magistrate, pound master, and one or two others of minor 
importance. Previously the inhabitants met once a month to 
order their public affairs as circumstances seemed to warrant, 
and elected committees for particular purposes. In 1644, full 
eight years and a half after its settlement, the town made a 
most comprehensive grant of power to a body of five men 
called select-townsmen. They were to “order in all ye pru 
dential affaires of ye towne, to prevent anything they shall 
judge to be to the dammage of ye towne, or to order anything 
they shall judge to be for ye good of ye towne.” Power is 
especially conferred of a civil and criminal court, to lay out 
and maintain highways, to provide for the killing of wolves, 
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and “ye bringing up ye children in ye good ruling, or any 
other thing they shall judge to be to ye profit of ye towne.” 

By this grant of power the select townsmen, though annu- 
ally elected, were, during their term of office, so irresponsible 
as speedily to excite discontent. A new constitution was 
therefore adopted in 1646. In accordance with this, any 
orders or by-laws proposed by the select townsmen must be 
published after any regular lecture or training day, or at a pub- 
lie meeting, and, if not vetoed within a week by a special town 
meeting, became binding. This simple grant of powers seems 
to have been well adapted to the needs of the times. 

The town officers at first were confined to a magistrate, con- 
stable, and townsmen, or selectmen, as they were called after 
1656. The magistrate was elected by the people, subject to 
the confirmation of the chief power, the General Court of the 
colony; the other offices were elective. After the plantation 
of Agaam, as Springfield was first called, had fallen away from 
the jurisdiction of Connecticut in 1638, and before the General 
Court of Massachusetts Bay had taken any action, our fathers 
were, for a few months, left entirely to themselves. They 
showed their respect for civil order by at once electing Mr. 
William Pynchon to the office of magistrate, subject to the 
future approval of the General Court. 

The select-townsmen were surveyors, school committee, 
overseers of the poor, assessors and town treasurers. A law 
which would seem severe to modern town officers was passed 
in town meeting February 7, 1661 [O. S.], to the effect that the 
selectmen should not be “ accounted discharged of their trust” 
until they had paid all the debts of the town, raising a special 
rate for the purpose, if necessary. All debts due the town 
must also be collected. The only remuneration of the select- 
men for their arduous duties came in 1670, when it was ordered 
that henceforward, when they met on town business, they 
should be provided with dinner at public expense. The 
selectmen could not refuse to serve unless in office the year 
before. Even then two must serve again, that there might 
always be some men of experience at the head of town affairs. 

Dr. Edward Channing, of Harvard University, has shown 
that the powers of the New England selectmen were no less 
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than of the select vestrymen of Virginia. Both were survivals 
of the “assistance” and “churchwardens” of the English par. 
ish. In Virginia, however, the people suffered their officers to 
become a close, permanent corporation, which destroyed local 
initiative and local independence, while in New England the 
people retained control over their elected officers. The Spring. 
field records reveal a tendency toward a gradual assumption by 
the selectmen of powers belonging to the town meeting, 
This was especially manifest in the granting of unappropriated 
lands to new settlers. The inhabitants, however, never for a 
very long time suffered their own powers to lapse. 

Instead of sending a deputy to the General Court, Spring. 
field was not infrequently represented by some one living in 
Boston. When a deputy was sent, he at first fared badly for 
want of funds, as is evident from the statement in the town 
meeting records in 1670: “ Many times his diet at Boston is 
too long unsatisfied for, besides other discouragements, for 
want of wherewithal to defray his necessary expenses.” A 
salary of four pounds, payable in advance, was to be henceforth 
given. Such was the machinery of government. 

That the people appreciated the value of their political 
institutions and were ready to allow similar privileges to their 
neighbors is strikingly manifest in the records of 1669 and 
1670. Woronoco, now Westfield, was to be laid out, by order 
of the General Court, six miles square—an area that reminds 
one of the subsequent survey of Western townships. A com- 
mittee was appointed at the Springfield town meeting to set 
off the township, to settle all accounts with Springfield, to 
eall the first town meeting, and, with the inhabitants, choose a 
clerk, constable, and other necessary officers. It was ordered 
that, when this was done, the new town should be left to itself 
to manage its own affairs. The Springfield record closes with 
the fervent wish that the new settlement “through ye fear of 
God may grow up into a considerable society and be a happy 
neighborhood to us and our friends and theirs.” 


LAND LEGISLATION. 


One of the most serious problems at present confronting 
Congress and demanding immediate attention is the preserve 
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tion or proper disposal of our public domain. Land legislation 
has been for centuries the study of English statesmen; but the 
abuses of land monopoly in Great Britain have been suffered 
to increase until heroic remedies are openly advocated. How 
did our fathers, fresh from their English experience, meet this 
problem ¢ 

Comparing the land legislation of New England with that of 
Virginia, Dr. Channing writes: “The land” [in New Eng- 
land] “ was not given to individuals” [by the crown or colonial 
legislature] “but to groups of persons who desired to live and 
worship together. In Virginia, land was granted to individu- 
als from beginning to end, and the early grants were of such 
great extent that certain portions of the country were said to 
be cantonized by grants to particular persons.” Let us see how 
the community of Springfield disposed of the public grant of 
land. It was first determined that every head of a family 
should have land both for a home lot and for planting and 
pasturage. The amount of the latter was to depend on the 
need of the settler, i. e., on the cattle he owned requiring pas- 
ture. But no owner of a lot, even if not possessed of cattle, 
was to have less than three acres of planting ground. Every 
one was to have at least an acre for each cow or steer, and four 
acres for each horse. This pasture land was assigned on all 
sides of the town. For the granting of home lots between 
Main street on the east and the Connecticut river on the west, 
five men were given power, subject to certain orders of the 
town. With regard to ground for planting and other pur- 
poses, it was voted January 5, 1641 [O. 8.], that single persons 
should have eight rods in breadth on the hill east of the 
marsh, which was itself east of Main street. Married persons 
were to have ten rods in breadth, and larger families twelve 
rods. Mr. Pynchon received special grants because of his 
great service to the plantation, but the general equality of 
estate is most striking. In the assessment for 1674 there were 
rated 21784 acres. Mr. William Pynchon, son of the chief 
founder of the town, had 237; Henry Smith, 148; Elizur 
Holyoke, 125. The remaining 39 had from 19 to 67 acres each. 
Most had from 25 to 50 acres. 

As the plantation grew, a large part of the land near the 
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river was thus divided: Nearly every inhabitant had a home 
lot about eight rods wide, extending from Main street about 
80 rods to the river, and an allotment of the same breadth and 
length lying opposite, on the west bank of the Connecticut, 
while in front of his house, east of Main street, he possessed a 
tract of the swampy ground, extending about 40 rods to the 
hill, and another allotment of the same, eight rods in breadth, 
extending about 80 rods up the hill, which was partially cov- 
ered with timber. The town for many years sold no lots, but 
granted them on certain conditions. A few lots were also 
rented for twenty-one years or less. <A local historian, Mr, 
Mason Green, informs the writer that he has found in the ree- 
ords an instance, prior to 1700, where, in a division of the com- 
mon lands, each citizen received an equal portion and drew lots 
for its location. 

The law of January 24, 1639 [O. S.], respecting the transfer 
of lots, is very interesting. No man possessed of a lot could 
sell it to another inhabitant that already had a lot. Neither 
could any man possess two men’s lots without the town’s con- 
sent. If any one desired to sell his lot to a stranger he could 
do so, provided the town did not “disallowe of the said 
stranger.” In the latter case the town must itself buy the land 
within thirty days, at the appraisal of disinterested parties, or 
allow the sale to the stranger. The purpose of the restriction 
of ownership to one lot is directly stated in a vote of the town 
of 1664, that such a restriction was made “that soe no person 
may ingross more than one’s share of land there.” 

It is interesting to determine where the Puritans obtained 
the idea of such legislation. Many laws, like those relating to 
roads, sumptuary regulations, the common lands, and the sale 
of lands to strangers, were undoubtedly copies of English law 
or survivals of decaying English custom. In Russia no one 
ean sell his land in the mr or village community without the 
consent of the villagers, who have the first right of purchase. 
Similar rules, according to de Laveleye, prevailed in Germany, 
France, and Ireland. But the restrictions on land monopoly 
seem to have had no parallel in England. They appear rather 
to be a revolt from existing conditions in the mother country, 
and an attempt to prevent in the New World the abuses and 
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usurpations of the Old. Very likely, too, the Mosaic legisla- 
tion, then familiar to the minds of all, exerted a great infiu- 
ence. How much the laws just quoted remind one of the 
enactments of Moses, requiring that conquered lands should be 
divided by lot in equal portions among the Israelites and then 
become absoiutely inalienable, continuing forever the property 
of the original possessor ! 

In Northern Scandinavia, in early times, says de Laveleye, 
no one could sell his property to another without the consent 
of his commune. His description of modern Switzerland 
would apply equally well to our early New England village 
communities. The Swiss commoner “is the cultivator of his 
own field, which he holds by virtue of his natural and inalien- 
able right of property ; he grows a part of his food supply, and 
is attached to the soil which he occupies, to the commune in 
whose administration he takes part, and to the canton whose 
laws he makes directly in the general assembly of the Landes- 
gemeinde, feeling himself connected with his fellow members 
by the bonds of a common ownership, and to his fellow citi- 
zens by the exercise of the same rights. The gloomy condi- 
tion of the English workman begets in his mind hatred of 
social order, of his master, and of capital, and, consequently, a 
spirit of revolt. The Swiss workman, enjoying all the rights 
natural to man, cannot rise up against a system which secures 
him real advantage, and which his vote helps to perpetuate. 
With him the fair motto of the French Revolution, liberty, 
equality, fraternity, is a fact sanctioned by all his laws ; frater- 
nity is not mere sentiment; it is embodied in institutions 
which make the inhabitants of the same commune members of 
one family, partaking by equal right in the hereditary patri- 
mony.” 

I thus dwell upon the advantages of the economy of our towns 
of two centuries ago, because for their day and generation our 
forefathers solved the social problem, which now looms so por- 
tentously before us, far better than have their sons. It is true 
that the greater product resulting from private ownership of 
land makes the old system of communal ownership impracticable, 
but it is also true that, unless we can in other ways return to 
the idea of our fathers of giving every one a direct share in the 
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profits of his labor, and encourage him through building 
associations, postal and school savings banks, and in many other 
ways to own property, we shall witness in this republic the 
same warfare between rich and poor, which caused the down- 
fall of all ancient republics, including Rome herself. Said 
Machiavelli: “In every republic, when the struggle between 
the aristocracy and the people, between patricians and plebeians, 
is terminated by the final victory of democracy, there remains 
but one contest, which can only end with the republic itself ; it 
is that between the rich and the poor, between those who have 
property and those who have none.” 

Our New Englandsettlers in reviving upon a new soil the early 
local institution of England, unconsciously followed the injune- 
tion of Aristotle for preventing revolution and class antagonisms, 
“ Make even the poor owner of a small inheritance.” 

After surveying the land system of the New England colo- 
nies, a recent writer, Mr. Melville Eggleston, remarks: “ For 
their wisdom and foresight in all these regulations respecting 
the disposition of public !ands, and in the private law of real 
property, agreat debt is due to them ; and the more closely the 
causes of the prosperous social and economic condition of New 
England are studied, the fuller will be our appreciation of the 
benefits which have inured to us as the result of the land sys 
tem whose foundations were laid in the early days of colonial 
history.” 

If the receiver of a public grant of land in Springfield did 
not remain in town five years, he forfeited it. This was a local 
forerunner of asimilar but much evaded statute of our national 
government. 

Not only was everyone of the early settlers given land; 
everyone, as in the Mosaic legislation was also given the right 
of pasturage in the cultivated fields of his neighbors, after the 
crops were gathered. From October 15 to March 8, by the 
laws of 1649, the fences separating the large tilled lands from 
the commons were let down, and cattle could be turned in by 
any possessed of allotments in the field. Another law of the 
same date prohibits the planting of Indian corn in the meadows 
and swamps near the Agawam river, in order that the cattle of 
the owners of lots in that section might be suffered to run a 
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large as early as September 15. But any one who chose could 
fence his house-lot, compelling his neighbor to bear half the 
expense, and reserve it exclusively for private use. Outside the 
center of the town the roads were made twenty rods broad to 
furnish a common pasture, and cattle were also driven upon the 
open common plains about thetown. “ The right to permit cat- 
tle to run upon the town commons,” said Mr. George Bliss in 
1828, “ was considered in the early settlement of the town a 
most important privilege. It was constantly exercised by the 
inhabitants, and much dependence was placed upon the com- 
mons for pasturing cattle during the summer.” This practice 
continued for a century-and-a-half. 

In February, 1685, when the town feared a confiscation by 
Charles IT. of all common lands, most of these possessions, known 
as the “ outward and inward commons,” extending for miles 
east and west of the city, were apportioned to the inhabitants 
in severalty in strips four miles long, by one or more rods broad, 
but, for nearly another century, most of this remained virtually 
common land. Haywards were chosen to look after the com- 
mon field. Swine could run at large in the streets of the town 
but must be yoked or rung. 

The woodland seems to have been held in common for over a 
century, on the “outer commons,” i. e. the lands at considerable 
distance from the center of the town. It was ordered in 1670 
that the wood and timber upon any lands granted thereafter 
should be free for any to take as they needed, till these lands 
were fenced. This must have applied to wood for household 
use. Trees suitable for canoes were carefully guarded. No 
one could eut them from the commons without a permit. Land 
allotted as private property was often kept in pasture the entire 
year as common land. In the code of laws adopted in 1649 it 
was ordered that, if any inhabitant should desire to make a 
canoe, he might fell any tree in the town common and make it 
into a canoe for his own use, or the the use of any inhabitant. 
But no one could dispose out of town of a boat so made until 
it was five years old. If lent, it must be returned within a 
month. Evidently timber for canoes was so scarce as to be 
jealously guarded. If any une cut a tree in the commons, it was 
his for six months. If the tree was cross-cut or contained 
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other evidence of work upon it, the man who felled the tree 
could retain it for six months longer. Otherwise it became the 
property of the first who cared to move it away. If he put 
work upon it, this second person could retain the tree a month 
beforeremoval. If unremoved then, it became again common 


property. 
CONDITIONS OF SETTLEMENT AND LAND OWNING. 


Strangers had to be approved by the town in order to 
remain. No one could receive a stranger as an inmate or ten- 
ant or entertain him more than thirty-one days without the gen- 
eral consent of the inhabitants. In Germany and Switzerland, 
somewhat similar restrictions on settlement still survive. The 
police surveillance and investigation of new arrivals, and still 
more of would-be-settlers in those countries is well-known. In 
Springfield every month’s continuance of a visitor subjected his 
host to a fine of twenty shillings—in those days a considerable 
sum. If the stranger, after one month, needed relief, not being 
able to maintain himself, it must be given at the expense of his 
entertainer. This law was strictly enforced for some years, but 
the numerous fines and complaints afterwards recorded in the 
town records indicate that strangers came without permission 
in increasing numbers. Strangers were not admitted to settle 
without bonds, as illustrated by the following interesting quota- 
tion from the town records of April 7, 1669: “ Eliakim 
Hitchcock of New Haven, desiring to be admitted into this 
towneship to dwell, hath liberty, provided he bring certificate 
from New Haven yt he is an orderly liver there and yt his 
father there desire it and assist him on his remove and pro- 
vided also yt he secure 2 sufficient men of this town to enter 
into £30 bonds to secure ye Town from any charge yt may any- 
way arise to this township by sd Hitchcock or any of his 
family.” From the fear of the common lands being given 
away without due consideration, it was voted in 1679 that no 
person should have any lands granted to them on the day they 


applied for the same. 
ROADS. 


The making and repair of roads were managed in much the 
same way in New England as in the mother country. In both 
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countries owners of teams were obliged to furnish them when 
required, and all land-owners had to assist, in person or by sub- 
stitute. In both, six days’ work a year was the maximum 
requirement. Land needed for roads was condemned for the 


purpose 
SCHOOLS, 

Schoolmasters were paid by rates assessed upon parents 
according to the number of children and the number of 
branches taught. Poor children were admitted free. Read- 
ing and writing seem to have constituted at first the chief if not 
the only studies. If the rates on parents did not suffice, the 
town made up the balance of the teacher’s salary, and often 
granted him the use of a few acres of land. In the outlying 
precincts, where there was no school, the parents were not 
excused from their duty. The town compelled them in those 
places to do their own teaching. In the records of the County 
Court held at Springfield September 25, 1677, occurs the fol- 
lowing : “ Goodman Lanchlot Granger of Westfield was pre- 
sented to this Court for ye neglect of learning his children to 
read and ordered to be warned to ye next County Court to 
answer it accordingly.” At this next Court “ Lanchlot 
Granger, declaring that he was using ye means to learn them 
and was in hopes they would learn, promises to do his best in 
it, hereupon ye said Granger was discharged by ye Court at ye 
present.” When a school house was to be built in Springfield 
in 1679, Thomas Stebbins agreed to do it, according to certain 
curious specifications, for £14. The record of the matter closed 
with the interesting provision that in case the said Stebbins 
should have a hard bargain, he should have ten shillings more 
of the town. 

PAUPERISM. 


With a rich soil, good climate, and such foresight in legisla- 
tion as to secure to every head of a family a fair means of self- 
support, pauperism would hardly seem possible, yet intemper- 
ance and thriftlessness bore the same fruits then as now. At 
the town meeting February 14, 1666 [O. S.], it was voted to 
raise a contribution for several poor families. The next para- 
graph of the records throws a flood of light on the fatherly 











interest taken by the community in the life and welfare of all 


its members. It appearing that a certain James Osborne was 
wont to injure himself and his family by bad bargains, it was 
voted that none of the town’s inhabitants should make any 
bargains, amounting to more than twenty shillings, with this 
Osborne, without consent of two of the selectmen, under pen- 
alty that all such bargains with him should be void. 


RELATION OF THE COMMUNITY TO THE INDIVIDUAL. 


We have seen that the town of Springfield, in its early days, 
possessed many of the functions of the modern State. Its 
powers of legislation were very large. In the light of the 
importance of the present widespread discussion of the powers 
and rights of the State and of the individual, it is very inter- 
esting to study the legislation of the past. An important 
phase of it we have already treated in the land question, but 
equally interesting features remain. Among them was the 
regulation of 


WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR. 


In 1649 it was ordered that no husbandman or ordinary 
laborer, from the first day of November to the first of March, 
should take above 16d. per day, wages ; nor for the other eight 
months, above 20d. In time of harvest, able workmen 
engaged in reaping and mowing, or other especially hard 
work, were allowed two shillings per day. All carpenters, 
joiners, sawyers, wheelwrights, and other skilled laborers, could 
not take above 20d. per day, wages, from the first day of 
November to the first of March, and for the other eight months 
not above two shillings per day; tailors could not receive 
above 12d. per day throughout the year. All teams of four 
cattle and one man could only take six shillings per day, wages. 
By vote of February 5, 1649 [O. 8.], it was ordered that who- 
ever should, either by giving or taking, exceed these rates, 
should be liable to punishment by the magistrate, according to 
the quality of the offense. The rate of wages was afterwards 
changed, as the value of money or other cireumstances seemed 
to demand, but was a subject of legislation for many years. 
Since money was scarce, many substitutes were adopted. 
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The pay of Thomas Cooper, for building the “meeting house,” 
was seven score pounds, payable quarterly in wheat, pease, 
pork, wampum, debts, and labor. This led to the fixing by 
law of the price of commodities. In 1644 a committee of five 
determined the price for commodities payable to Mr. Cooper, 
viz: wheat at 3s. 4d. per bushel ; pease at 28. 8d.; pork, 34d. 
per pound. By means of these figures we find that the wages 
of an ordinary laborer in the most favorable time of the year 
would only purchase three-fifths of a bushel of wheat or seven 
pounds of pork; whereas $1.50, the wages of ordinary labor 
now in the same section the year round will purchase seventy 
per cent. more pork, or about one hundred and ninety per 
cent. more wheat. 

It must be recollected, however, that more fish and probably 
more game could then be purchased for a day’s wages than 
now, and that rent was far lower, or not felt at all, since nearly 
every laborer owned his own home. Furthermore, every one 
had a home lot, where most of his daily food could be raised 
with the help of his family. The commons were also open for 
pasturage and the gathering of firewood. On the other hand, 
it must be borne in mind that no one was admitted to the 
town, and thus to enjoyment of these advantages, unless he was 
able to furnish bonds, often as high as forty pounds, for good 
behavior and self-support, and could comply with the other 
conditions elsewhere described. It is undoubtedly true that 
the common laborer obtains more of the comforts of life than 
240 years ago, although it is equally true that the wealthy have 
gained in far greater ratio. Household furniture like ours, 
newspapers, vacation excursions, etc., were then unknown to 
any class, and their absence produced no discontent. 

The hours of labor are also more in our day, and the work 
each hour in our shops and factories is doubtless, in most cases, 
more exhausting than the out-door and largely independent 
life of the seventeenth century. In 1641, ordinary laborers, 
carpenters, husbandmen and mowers were to work only eight 
hours in winter and ten in summer. Nine years later it was 
ordered that all workmen should work the whole day, allowing 
“convenient time for food and rest.” It appears from other 
sources that this “ whole day,” omitting the periods for meals, 
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meant from eight to nine hours in winter and ten to eleven 
hours in summer. As the vast majority, however, worked for 
themselves and not for others, they were their own masters, 
No financial crises were possible, since every one produced 
either for himself or on orders, and so there was no “ glut” or 
excess of supply over demand. 

Again, as each one performed all the operations necessary to 
transform the raw material to the finished product, he received 
everything upon which he put his labor, and could not com- 
plain, like the modern socialist, that his capitalist employer 
cheated him of part of his earnings. 

While referring to wages and the prices of commodities, it 
is interesting to notice why wampum, or shells strung as beads, 
which at first was used as money by the settlers as well as by 
the Indians, rapidly depreciated, to the great profit of Wil- 
liam Pynchon. He, with true Yankee shrewdness, bought 
shells on the sea-coast by weight or by the bushel, and employed 
many of the women and children of Springtield to string them 
into six-foot lengths or fathoms of wampum. Over 20,000 
such fathoms were strung, until the market was glutted, and 
the Indians were more than satisfied. 

It is quite the fashion to condemn the ignorance of our 
ancestors in attempting to control wages by law. Without 
attempting a full defense, which would indeed be difficult if 
not impossible, there are certain considerations often over- 
looked which place their conduct in a more favorable light. 
In the first place, the modern attempt at controlling or fixing 
wages for a limited period by arbitration, especially if by arbi- 
tration of State officials, is a return to the methods of our 
ancestors, and is meeting with considerable success. 

Again, when the people of the seventeenth century are 
blamed for interfering with competition, it is not understood 
that there could be little competition in those days. Competi- 
tion requires freedom of movement, and this was impossible 
because of poor roads, attachment to home, ignorance, and the 
refusal to admit any one to a town without regard to his char- 
ter or prospects of an enduring self-support. But where com- 
petition is impossible, or nearly so, combination and the abuses 
of monopoly are certain to arise. In such cases, the necessity 
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of State control is receiving increasing acceptance among econ- 
omists. So in olden time with regard to wages, custom, 
strengthened by law, was supposed, with much plausibility, to 
prevent exorbitant exactions. As the laws of the seventeenth 
century, however, prohibited high wages, but not low ones, 
there is no pressing demand among our labor organizations for 
similar enactments now, save in respect to arbitration. It is 
curious to observe that the rapid growth of labor organizations 
to-day is evidence of as much and perhaps as well-founded dis- 
trust of the possibility of fair competition as was the early leg- 
islation of Springfield. 

When a smith, tanner, or innkeeper was wanted, no reliance 
was placed on the “laws of trade” to bring one, but the town, 
considering it a matter of public concern, sent for a proper 
person, often from out of town, and either built him a shop or 
house or granted him land and other perquisites while he con- 
tinued his occupation. For example, June 4, 1662, at a special 
town meeting, it was agreed that Mr. Holyoke should grind 
whatever corn of the town should be brought to his mill, and 
thus furnish the town with good meal, for ten years, unless 
fire, flood, drouth, or other unusual circumstance, should pre- 
vent. In consideration of this service, the town engaged to 
allow Mr. Holyoke the twelfth part of whatever corn should 
be ground at his mill during this time. When his mill proved 
insufficient, a few years later, the town made a similar con- 
tract with Captain Pynchon, giving him also fifty acres of 
upland and thirty of meadow for building a saw-mill. 

Since timber was scarce, the townsmen, in 1646, ordered that 
none cut on the town commons, within six miles east of the 
river and between “ Chicopee and Freshman Brook,” should be 
sold out of town. November 2, 1652, upon the urgent request 
of many for liberty to transport and sell boards or planks out 
of town, it was ordered that any person desirous of so doing 
should first tender the timber to the select townsmen. If the 
latter provided no purchaser in the town within twenty-one 
days, at a price set by disinterested parties, then the owners of 
the timber could transport or sell it wherever they pleased. In 
1659, in consideration of maintaining a ferry boat on the Con- 


necticut, Thomas Coy was given for twenty-one years the 
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exclusive right of ferrying across the river, save to those going 
to their work. Rates were fixed for the townspeople, and 
higher rates for strangers. 

The character of early legislation, as well as a good example 
of a kind of tax now unknown in this country, viz: on exports, 
is illustrated in the permission given in 1677 to five men and 
whomsoever they might take with them, to fish in “ Chickuppi” 
river from the falls to the mouth, “provided they enter 
not upon anyone’s proprietyes or lands there, provided also 
they supply such Neighbors as shal desire to have fish of them; 
and their salmon they may not sell for more than six pence 
apiece there, or at ye town for more than eight pence; and 
shad fish they may not sell for more than halfe pence apiece 
there or more than a penny at the town ; and in case they bar- 
rel up for a market they are to allow to the town twelve pence 
per barrel for al that shal be transported.” 

The regulation of the size of clapboards, the requirement 
that every one should clean his chimney once a month in win- 
ter and once in two months in summer, and should provide 4 
gun, “ready for service,” and twenty bullets and a fire lad- 
der, and the prohibition of carrying fire uncovered through 
the streets, were well adapted to certain conditions of life 
that have now passed away. February 4, 1678 [O. S.], it was 
ordered by the town meeting that two “ meet persons” should 
be appointed to “ oversee” and bring to trial any one who pos 
sessed tar intended for transportation and sale which was “not 
marketable by reason of filth, dirt, water,” or other impurities 
The year after it was ordered that each householder should 
keep three sheep or else procure them for the town by the end 
of the next May, and in case of neglect should pay the town 
towards the maintenance of a shepherd as if he had three sheep. 

Among the powers of the selectmen was “ to dispose of sin- 
gle persons and inmates in ye Towne as they shall see cause.” 
All must live in families. Children, if in danger of poor edu 
cation or moral contamination, could be taken away from their 
parents. In the county court held at Northampton March 30, 
1680, occurs this illuminating record :* “Cornelius Merry, his 

*For the convenience of the reader the remaining quotations are 
modernized in spelling, though the phraseology is preserved. 
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children being many and little care about their education and 
it appearing that their father is very vicious and . 

learns them irreligion rather than any good literature, there- 
fore this court doth impower the selectmen of the town of 
Northampton to set out as apprentices two of the said chil- 
dren ; yet allowing them to respite this matter till Michaelmas 
next ensuing.” 

SUMPTUARY LAWS. 

The General Court of Massachusetts Bay in 1651 passed a 
law that all persons whose estates did not exceed £200, and 
also all dependent on them, should be fined ten shillings for 
each offence for wearing gold or silver lace, gold or silver but- 
tons, bone lace above two shillings per yard, or silk hoods or 
scarfs. Many in Springfield and the neighboring towns were 
tried for breaking this law. In the March court of 1676, says 
the historian of Hadley, the jury of the county containing 
Springfield “ presented sixty-eight persons from five towns, 
viz: thirty-eight wives and maids and thirty young men, some 
for wearing silk and that in a flaunting manner and others for 
long hair and other extravagances. Two were fined ten shil- 
lings, and many of the others were ordered to pay the clerk’s 
fees, 2s. 6d. each.” I have examined many of these trials, and 
will quote the record of one before the court held in Spring- 
field in September, 1677: “‘ Mary Stebbins, the wife of Benoni 
Stebbins, being presented to this court for wearing of silks 
contrary to law and for that she aggravated it by persisting in 
it, when she was once presented before; this court considering 
the aggravations and how unfit such things are in this day of 
trouble” [during the Indian war] “did adjudge her to pay as 
a fine to the county ten shillings. As also Benoni Stebbins 
openly affronting the court in saying he would not pay the 
money due for fees to the clerk of the court, it being a rising 
up against the law of the country, this court did adjudge him 
to pay as a fine to the county ten shillings forthwith and com- 
mitted him to the constable for the payment of the aforesaid 
fines.” 

We may smile at such legislation, yet we must remember 
that it was largely a copy of English law and doubtless served 
a useful purpose in its day. 
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One or two were licensed in every, town to sell liquor. The 
same party usually kept the “ordinary” or hotel. In 1674 the 
county court that was sitting as usual, when in Springfield, in 
the house of Nathaniel Ely, inn-keeper, fined him forty shil- 
lings “ for not keeping beer that was according to law, viz: made 
with four bushels of barley malt to the hg. of 63 gal.” The chief 
complaint against liquor sellers in those days appears to have 
been too high charges, as in the following order of the county 
court in September, 1677: “There being presented to this 
court the desires of some for liberty to sell wines and liquors to 
their neighbors in our towns, with promise to sell at reasonable 
rates, this court doth not see reason to grant such desires, but 
orders that it be declared to the ordinary keepers that it is 
expected that they sell their wines and liquors at reasonable rates, 
or that otherwise the court will put upon it to seek ways for 
help by granting license to others to sell or otherwise.” Every- 
one seems to have kept cider and stronger liquors, but by order 
of the county court in 1675 no liquor was to be sold save to the 
heads of families, unless by regular licensed ordinaries. 

The two following records of the county court of September, 
1681, are exceedingly interesting: “ Hugh Roe of Southfield, 
being presented to this court for selling drink without license, 
this court doth look upon his thus selling as disorderly ; yet, 
inasmuch as it is the infancy of the plantation, and they need 
some person to be licensed for helpfulness to the people of the 
plantation, this court doth tolerate him to sell off what is in his 
hand till the spring court or March court, provided he keep 
good order and government in his house and in his so doing; 
and this court doth require that no person doth sell thenceforward 
but such as the selectmen shall present to the said court and as the 
said court shall approve of.” The italics are my ownas also in the 
following: ‘“ Samuel Ely of Springfield being complained of by 
some to the worshipful Major Pynchon, Esq., to have sold some 
forbidden drink to the Indians and being by him examined, he did 
confess that he did let the Indians have some cider, and this court 
taking notice of his ingenuity in his confessing his fault and being 
desirous to encourage others to such necessary ingenuity do not 
fine him, but do admonish him and advise him to beware of 
such dangerous practices in time to come that he do no more 80 
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offend and become the occasion of bringing down God’s judg- 
ments upon the land, as is most certain (that] the custom and 
trade of selling drinks thus in this manner to them doth demerit, 
inasmuch as such their cravings of such drinks are not to sat- 
isfy needy nature, but beast-like to fill a sensual appetite.” 


RELIGIOUS AND CRIMINAL LEGISLATION. 


Many wonder at the identity of the parish and the town in our 
early history, but this idea was borrowed directly from the mother 
country, as was also the prohibition of work and travel on Sun- 
days. The first actof Mr. Pynchon and his friends on their arrival 
here in 1636 was to put in writing their intention to procure as 
soon as possible “ some Godly and faithful minister, with whom 
we propose to join in church covenant to walk in all the ways 
of Christ.” When a minister had been obtained and a church 
erected at town expense, a committee was appointed for the 
important thankless task of “dignifying” the square box pews. 
Regard was had, we are told, in Hatfield to “age, estate, and 
places of trust ;” in South Hadley and Amherst “to age, estate, 
and qualifications.” The conditions governing the seating in 
Springfield are not stated, but were probably the same and bear 
evidence to the blending of aristocracy and democracy in the 
early settlements. Seats thus assigned could be bought within 
two years after the erection of the church, as appears by the 
records of 1663, or might thereafter be rented. 

At the county Court held in Springfield in 1684 the town of 
Enfield was presented by the grand jury for being without a 
“preaching minister,” but it being found that the “town is under 
acommittee, also that the inhabitants have been endeavoring 
the attainment of a meet person for that work” the case was 
dismissed. The pleasant relations existing between the town 
of Springfield and its pastor are so beautifully and quaintly 
illustrated in the records as to justify reference thereto. June 
18, 1669, Mr. Glover, the pastor, asking for more salary, the 
town voted to ‘‘send our apprehension to our reverend teacher, 
Mr. Glover in writing.” In a very pathetic petition the pre- 
sent inability of the town to increase his salary is affirmed. 
“Yet, if the Lord enable us, we shall in the future, according 
as your needs call for it, enlarge and do to our utmost ability 
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and that according as God shall bless us that so you may live 
honorably and without distraction in your employment. And 
we entreat your acceptance of these, our sincere intentions and 
manifestation of your love and affections to us by your cheer. 
ful going onin your ministerial work in this place, which we 
take so much content in and cannot, neither dare, quit our inter. 
est in, but must, according to God, hold it fast to our utmost ; 
all words of parting, being like darts, forbid the thoughts of 
change.” Mr. Glover was so affected that “though urging for 
his liberty,” he said “his mind was gone.” So close was the 
union vf Chureh and State! The records of 1665 and the 
following years contain many interesting orders respecting 
behavior in and about church. 

Tithingmen were elected by the towns and confirmed by the 
court in 1678, each to inspect the families of ten or twelve of 
his nearest neighbors. All the people of the town were thus 
put under the eye of some one. These tithingmen were 
required “ faithfully to act in their inspecting of their neigh- 
bors so as that sin and disorder may be prevented and suppressed 
in their several precincts.” They could serve also, as occasion 
might require, in other precincts. ‘“ And further this court 
doth now commend to these tithingmen and require them dili- 
gently to take care that the Sabbath be not profared by youth or 
older persons sitting or standing abroad out of their meeting 
houses in the time of God’s public worship, whereby they are 
exposed to many temptations and diversions. And that they 
do check all such persons and so deal with them as thereby to 
enforce them to go within their meeting houses where they 
may attend better and be in sight.” Tithingmen were also to 
have a vigilant eye upon “all persons that shall, without just 
and necessary cause, be unseasonably abroad in the evenings 
from their parents’ or masters’ houses or families. All persons 
being to repair to their lodgings or houses by nine of the clock 
at night or rather before ; and what persons soever they find 
faulty herein, in being abroad unseasonably or otherwise faulty, 
they are to admonish and hasten to their own proper places of 
abode, whither they are to repair, when it draws toward nine 
of the clock at night.” 

The following court record tells its own story of Sabbath 
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observance: “ William Armes of Hatfield, being presented by 
the grand jury at Springfield for the breach of the Sabbath, 
coming into the town about half an hour after sun-setting” 
(Saturday evening, I suppose], “and it appearing that he was 
accidentally hindered with his cart at that time, and he show- 
ing himself to be troubled at it and it appearing that he had 
not been anyways given to such courses, this court hath consid- 
ered the case and admonished the said Armes and ordered him 
to pay the clerk’s fees, 2s. 5d.” Many other such instances 
might be cited. In 1667 one man tried to excuse himself for 
non-aitendance at church because without “shoes and stock- 
ings.” The excuse was not accepted. He had to pay costs, 
and was to be fined 6d. in future for every absence. Some 
Springfield Indians had to pay ten bushels of corn in 1669 for 
work and travel on Sunday, “though frequently admonished.” 
Very rarely were the Indians held amenable to our laws. 

March 27, 1683, Thomas Noble of Westfield was fined for 
“travelling on a day of humiliation.” He pleaded the neces- 
sity of coming home that day, but was punished as a warning, 
“said offence being a growing evil amongst us, many persons 
too much disregarding such extraordinary times and seasons.” 
During the Indian war in 1677 crimes of lewdness, which are 
often mentioned in the early court records, were punished with 
especial severity, for the very curious reason that in time of 
public peril they were thought especially heinous. For all 
serious offences and for failure to pay fines, the guilty were 
punished with ten to twenty lashes “on the naked body well 
laid on.” Westfield was presented to the court in 1677 for not 
having stocks. They were promptly secured. Profane swear- 
ing and drunkenness were sometimes punished. 

I have not attempted to review the few cases of witchcraft, 
which others have already described, but will give one quota- 
tion from the records of the county court held in Springfield 
September 29, 1691, as evidence of the watchfulness of the 
community over the individual. “ Mary Randolph being pre- 
sented to this court for witcheraft, the several evidences were 
produced and read in court, and the court upon the serious 
thoughts of her examination and what was alleged and evi- 
denced against her did declare that there was vehement suspi- 
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eion of her having familiarity with the Devil and therefore 
order her commitment to the prison in Springfield, until seeur- 
ity be given in the sum of ten pounds for her good behavior 
until the next court at Springfield this come twelve months.” 
Her father becoming surety, she was released. 

I have found no traces of religious persecution or trial for 
religious belief save in the one case of Mr. Pynchon, and the 
importance of that has been much exaggerated. No great 
pains were taken to make him recant or to molest him. He 
probably returned to England and remained there, not because 
his book on the atonement was ordered to be burned, but 
because of the political ascendency of Cromwell and of his own 
family connections and near friends. But certain moral 
offences that go unpunished with us were sternly repressed by 
our fathers, as witness the following: ‘Thomas Stratton, 
servant to Timothy Baker of Northampton, being presented to 
the grand jury for making and publishing a lie in saying and 
affirming he saw [ndians and smelt Indians and thereby dis- 
turbing the people of the town, and it proving to be false and 
a lie and he acknowledging the same in open court, as there 
also being several testifying in court that he is much given to 
lying, though upon consideration it being affirmed that his 
master hath given him correction for the aforesaid misear- 
riages,” he was placed on probation. The “servant” men- 
tioned above is, doubtless, a slave. A few were owned in the 
Valley. 

The persistency of the early New England settlers in tracing 
out crime, and their regard for the truth, are well illustrated in 
the following court record: “Whereas Samuel Bartlett of 
Northampton was presented to this court for spreading a report 
respecting a sick Indian and appearing in court and being 
examined, and he finding his authors for the story, and it being 
followed from one to another, at last it fell upon William Mil- 
ler, Senior, of Northampton, who said he had it reported to 
him from one Crooke of Naubuke near about Wethersfield in 
Connecticut Colony, and the said Samuel Bartlett was dis 
charged. And the said Miller, if he can, is to find out the 
truth by the next county court or otherwise pay as a fine ten 
shillings to the county.” Miller, being unable to trace the 
story farther, paid the fine at the next term of court. 
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We have now traced at some length the government and 
legislation of Springfield during the first half-century of its 
history, and I shall be much mistaken if readers of the above, 
while finding much that is unadapted to our changed condi- 
tions, and much that is open to criticism in the light of our 
wider experience in government, do not, after all, acquire a 
greater respect for the legislation and manly character of our 
fathers, which enabled them to plant “ wiser than they knew.” 


EDWARD W. BEMIS. 
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ArticLe III.—COUNT TOLSTOI AND THE SERMON ON 
THE MOUNT. 


AmMonG the noticeable events in the literary world, during 
the last ten or fifteen years, has been the translation into Eng- 
lish of numerous works from the Russian. These have chiefly 
been from the pen of the novelist Turgeneff, who has acquired 
an enviable fame throughout Europe and America, by his life- 
like depiction of Russian scenery and society. Quite recently 
similar attention has been attracted to the productions of Count 
Leo Tolstoi. His books entitled, “Childhood and Youth,” 
“ War and Peace,” and “Anna Karenina,” have obtained a wide 
reading. But the notice of the Christian world has been drawn 
more particularly to the singular book which he calls “My 
Religion,” and in which he gives the religious history of his 
life, and an account of his present faith. The narrative of his 
mental struggles is deeply interesting and not a little instruc- 
tive, whether the reader shall agree or disagree with the con- 
clusions which are reached by the author. This may easily be 
inferred, when it is stated, that Count Tolstoi was trained in 
the tenets of the Greek Church ; that he received a liberal edu- 
cation, such as befitted a man of high birth; that he became an 
officer in the Russian army, and was one of the defenders of 
Sebastopol ; that for years he lived the gay, luxurious life of the 
wealthy Russian aristocracy at Moscow and St. Petersburg; 
that he embraced rationalism and nihilism to the extreme of 
unbelief; that he entered upona highly successful literary career ; 
that afterwards he withdrew from public and social life to his 
estates in the country, and devoted himself to religious inquiry 
and investigation ; and that, as the result, he has now announced 
his faith in Jesus of Nazareth, as the teacher of the truth 
respecting God and humanity. He is lost in admiration of the 
Sermon on the Mount. He insists on the rigid and literal inter- 
pretation, and on a universal application, of its various precepts, 
dismayed at no inferences, shrinking from no difficulties. _ Its 
words form the text of which this book is the comment, and 
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inspired, as he thinks, by its doctrine, he utters a cry for reform 
in church, state, and social life, such as might proceed from the 
cell of an anchorite, rather than from the abode of a warrior, a 
courtier, and a scholar. The sincerity and ability of his inter- 
pretation—flung in the face of the whole exegetical world, 
except as it finds support in the teachings of George Fox and 
his followers, and of the Non-resistants of New England, a 
generation since—make it worth while to examine its underly- 
ing principle ; that of adhering to the most literal sense and 
widest unconditional application of our Saviour’s precepts. He 
treats this idea as a re-discovery of primitive Christianity, 
which is to solve all social and political problems, through the 
abandonment of physical foree by individuals and by govern- 
ments. He claims that the precepts of Jesus lead, and were 
intended to lead, to a dissolution of modern society and civiliza- 
tion, and to the establishment of a Christian communism under 
a law of simple love. This love not only always does good, but 
never violently resists evil; whether to defend one’s own per- 
son, or to protect others, and whether one act in a private capa- 
city, or asa magistrate. A single extract, from the fifth chapter 
of “My Religion,” will indicate the author’s position: 

“Christian scholars and free thinkers are not embarrassed by the mean- 
ing of these words of Jesus, and do not hesitate to correct them. The 
sentiments here expressed, they tell us, are very noble, but are com- 
pletely inapplicable to life ; for if we practiced to the letter the command- 
ment, ‘Resist not evil,’ our entire social fabric would be destroyed. . . 
... If however we take the words of Jesus as we would take the words 
of any one who speaks to us, and admit that he says exactly what he 
does say, all these profound circumlocutions vanish away. Jesus says: 
‘ Your social system is absurd and wrong. I propose to you another.’ 
And then he utters the teachings reported by Matthew (v. 34-88). It 
would seem that before correcting them, one ought to understand them. 
Now this is exactly what no one wishes todo. We decide in advance 
that the social order which controls our existence, and which is abolished 
by these words, is the superior law of humanity 
ple, clear, and practical fourth commandment [of the Sermon on the 
Mount] says: Never resist evil by force, never return violence for vio- 
lence ; if any one beat you, bear it ; if one would deprive you of anything, 
yield tohis wishes ; if any one would force you to labor, labor; if any 
one would take away your property, abandon it at his demand.” 

Literal exposition of the precepts of Jesus is Tolstoi’s law 
of interpretation, as it is that of the Quakers and Non- 
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Resistants, and is employed also by the Roman Catholies, to 
prove transubstantiation from the words, “ This is my body,” 
used by Jesus at the institution of the Lord’s Supper. 

In opposition to this view, intelligent readers hold and 
emphasize the fact, that, in the use of bold and striking lan- 
guage, Jesus relied on the common sense of his hearers, to 
attach the necessary limitations to his utterances. He assumed 
that his disciples were not fools; that they would exercise their 
ordinary reason ; that they would supplement what was said at 
one time with what was said at another; and would compare 
what was affirmed upon one topic with the declarations made 
respecting another topic, and thus bring the two into harmony 
on the line of the golden mean. Perhaps a series of connected 
remarks will best confirm this position, and show that Count 
Tolstoi had no reason to impugn the intelligence or the motives 
of those who hold it. 

1. There is always need of caution in accepting views which 
are the result of a reaction against extreme error of opinion or 
of practice. It has become a proverb, that one extreme begets 
another ; that the first reaction from a gross folly or sin swings 
back past the exact truth, into an exaggeration of it in the oppo- 
site direction. Count Tolstoi is plainly a reactionist against the 
corrupt doctrines and practices of the Greek and Latin Churches 
and of the Russian and other European States. He finds the 
contrast so great between the life and teachings of Jesus, and 
the dogmatic errors, dead ceremonialism and corrupt character of 
the Christianity with which he has been familiar, as also with 
the tyrannies, and bloody wars of Europe sanctioned by the 
church, that he rushes impetuously to the farthest extreme of 
antagonism, in the name of love, peace, and purity. Similar 
influences produced a similar effect on George Fox and those 
who called themselves “ Friends.” Ina time of civil commotion 
and spiritual formality, striving for a deeper reformation of 
the church, George Fox, like Tolstoi, imagined that he was to 
restore Primitive Christianity, by the narrowest and most literal 
construction of the Sermon on the Mount and kindred passages. 
Hence oaths were to be banished from courts of justice as well as 
from private conversation, and all assertion or denial was to be 
yea or nay simply ; self-defense was to be abjured alike by all 
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persons, in all circumstances ; no war could ever be justified, in 
revolution against despotism, or in a just and needful defense 
against foreign assaults ; no titles of private respect were to be 
used, or forms of reverence to those in authority ; and dress was 
to be an eternal perpetuation, not of the Jewish garments worn 
by Jesus (as might have been argued), but of a garb then in use 
among themselves! We easily see the extravagance of the 
reaction; but to George Fox it was only a recurrence to an 
obligatory Christian simplicity. It was on his part an honest 
enthusiasm, yet as mistaken as was his zeal against all music, 
and as was that of Scotch Covenanters against organs and 
other instruments in churches. One cannot but believe that if 
Count Tolstoi had lived under the Protestant Christianity and 
free civil institutions of Great Britain or the United States, his 
book never would have been written, or its faith embraced. 

2. In interpreting our Saviour’s language we must never for- 
get that, among all people, the hyperbole and the paradox have 
been favorite and well understood figures of speech. A 
practiced writer or speaker exaggerates a statement in the letter, 
not at all to deceive or mislead, but to emphasize and impress 
the truth ; knowing that the reasonable hearer or reader will so 
interpret what is said. The poets do this, in their comparisons, 
continually, as when Shakespeare says: 

‘* A lover may bestride the Gossamer 

That idles in the wanton summer air, 

And yet not fall—so light is vanity.” 
Prose writers resort to the same method of impression. Nor 
does the pen of inspiration reject these rhetorical figures. 
When God would impress Abraham with the multitude of the 
promised descendants, he said, as we read in Genesis: “I will 
make thy seed as the dust of the earth; so that, if a man can 
number the dust of the earth, then shall thy seed also be num- 
bered.” No one thinks of interpreting this promise literally ; 
for, to say nothing of the number of particles of “the dust of 
the earth,” the descendants of Abraham would be exceeded by 
those of a square acre, or perhaps of a square yard. When in 
the Psalms, emphasis is sought to be laid on the early develop- 
ment of human depravity, it is said: “The wicked are 
estranged from the womb; they go astray as soon as they be 
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born, speaking lies.” But who feels warranted in deducing 
from this language the doctrine that infants are sinners from 
birth, and that every babe begins its existence by telling a lie! 
Similarly, in the New Testament, when Matthew wished to 
convey an idea of the crowds which gathered around John the 
Baptist, he wrote: “Then went out to him Jerusalem and all 
Judea, and all the region round about Jordan.” Yet no one 
supposes that the city and province were literally emptied of 
population. In the case of many such passages a literal inter. 
pretation would be not only false, but absurd. Now Jesus 
purposely used this mode of speech, to arrest attention, to fix 
his words in the memory of his auditors, and to set them upona 
eareful pondering of the thought thus emphasized. He used for 
instance such a paradoxical statement as this: “It is easier fora 
camel to go through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to 
enter into the kingdom of heaven ;” which literally taken would 
affirm the impossibility of the salvation of a rich man. And 
again: “ Whosoever will save his life shall lose it ; and whose 
ever will lose his life, for my sake, shall tind it;” which, in its 
literal form is a self-contradiction, or else teaches salvation by 
suicide. It was a habit of his, to astonish hearers by these 
startling assertions. Thus John records that in the synagogue 
in Capernaum, he said: “The bread that I will give is my 
flesh, which I will give for the life of the world. The Jews 
therefore strove among themselves, saying: How can this man 
give us his flesh to eat?’ Then he repeated the strange dee- 
laration in fuller but equally startling statements, if taken 
literally, assuring them, “‘My flesh is meat indeed, and my blood 
is drink indeed.” But, before he closed, he gave this clue to 
what seemed to be a revolting declaration: “ It is the Spirit 
that quickeneth ; the flesh profiteth nothing ; the words that I 
speak unto you, they are spirit and they are life.” He onee 
told a man who wanted to become his disciple without count- 
ing the cost: “ The foxes have holes, and the birds of the air 
have nests, but the Son of man hath not where to lay his 
head.” This was not true, in the strict letter, as he had the 
home of his mother and brethren, first at Nazareth and then at 
Capernaum, and the house of Mary and Martha at Bethany, 
where he was always welcome, and he had friends in other 
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places who provided him with shelter, or with money to pro- 
cure it. But it was true in the emphatic sense intended, to 
wit: that he had no settled abode, no domestic home, no life 
of quiet ease, no certainty beforehand of where he should pass 
the night, because of the delays and changes caused by the pres- 
sure of his benevolent labors, and the necessity of avoiding the 
assaults and snares of his enemies. Thus also he told men to 
pluck out a right eye, and to cut off a right hand, if it caused 
them to sin ; not meaning to be taken literally (though Origen 
so misinterpreted the command, and mutilated himself), but to 
insist upon the renunciation of the sin that should be most dear 
and seemingly most necessary. Now why should we forget 
this use of hyperbolic and paradoxical speech, when we come 
upon the bold and singular precepts of the Sermon on the 
Mount? Jesus took but his ordinary method of apparently 
extreme statement, in order to emphasize patience, meekness, 
forgiveness, and the returning of good for evil to enemies in 
the customary intercourse of life, and especially in the peculiar 
circumstances of the first preachers of the new religion, who 
were to use in its propagation only spiritual weapons, and were 
patiently to exhibit their faith and love amid the severest per- 
secutions. 

3. And then it is a fact, well understood by experienced 
speakers and writers, that nothing so weakens style and pre- 
vents a true, deep and permanent impression, as a constant 
resort to qualifying words and phrases, intended to guard 
against possible misapprehension. Here we must distinguish 
between the method of practical appeal and of philosophical 
discussion. In the latter we must be precise to the exact shade 
of meaning. In the former it is better to make a bold, striking 
statement on the side of truth, and leave the good sense of the 
hearer to add a reasonable limitation, or to note the occasional 
exception. The other course practically operates to impress 
the exception more than the rule, and to cause the hearer to go 
away remembering the guards and restrictions rather than the 
positive truth sought to be made influential. It is positively 
painful to listen to a speaker who no sooner utters a truth, than 
he takes it half back, and apologizes for the boldness of his 
utterance. For do the best the orator may to make the truth 
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life-like and real, the impression falls short of the reality, 
through the dull imagination or limited knowledge and experi- 
ence of his auditors. Hence something of a verbal exaggers- 
tion is needed, that the final results may be the more nearly 
correct. But if we begin with qualifying our statement very 
cautiously, and hedging our position, the chance is ten to one 
that we leave a slight impression, and produce a doubt, whether 
we are ourselves certain of the truth. It is often better to 
affirm a particular doctrine boldly, with little or no qualifiea 
tion, and to bring up the other aspects of truth at a future 
time, when these should be stated with equal freedom. Ifa 
preacher needs to emphasize free will, let him do so unhesitat- 
ingly, that he may gain the full advantage of this truth. He 
is not a philosopher, cautiously making out a complete theory, 
but a preacher of human responsibility, intent on securing 
decisive action. On some other occasion, he may equally need 
to impress a sense of human weakness and dependence on 
divine grace, and he must, in that case also, do his duty with. 
out wincing. Jesus preached after this method. He allowed 
the particular truth in hand to have unrestricted opportunity 
to do its specific work, unhindered by the modifying and 
balancing truths, which could afford to bide their own time 
when they too should have a free field. The failure to recog: 
nize this method of instruction, by successive steps, leads to 
bad theology as well as to false ethics. Thus some have imagined 
Jesus to teach that no atonement is needed for the sinner, 
because he did not introduce that idea into the parable of the 
Prodigal Son. What he was then intent upon was, to empha 
size the fatherly tenderness which welcomed a penitent prodi. 
gal. He left other truths to be set forth subsequently, when 
his sacrificial death on the cross had prepared the way for their 
intelligible announcement. One truth at a time, and that 
boldly stated, was his chosen method. Commonly he knew 
that the good sense of his hearers would supply the needed 
limitation. Hence in the Sermon on the Mount, he said 
unqualifiedly : “Swear not at all,” to forbid all profanity; 
“ Resist not evil, “Turn the other cheek,” in order to com 
demn a violent, angry, retaliatory spirit, when a man Wis 
tempted to revenge an insult. He did not pause to provide for 
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the case of a man violently assaulted by a ruffian whose assault 
could be repelled, and where limbs or life might be put in 
danger ; or for the case of father, or husband, whose children 
or whose wife needed protection which he could render; or 
for the case of a magistrate, called on to enforce the laws 
against evil doers. As to the latter, on another occasion, he 
fully recognized all the rights and duties of the State, saying: 
“Render unto Cesar the things that are Czsar’s.” His 
apostles also constantly availed themselves of the protection of 
magistrates, and Paul declared that the ruler in resisting evil, 
might even take life, “ not holding the sword” of justice “in 
vain,” but being “the minister of God, a revenger to execute 
wrath upon him that doeth evil.” (Rom. xiii. 4.) 

3. It must now be added that even plain, unlettered people 
have the intelligence to add the needed limitations to bold, un- 
qualified statements. Special scholarship is not required for this 
purpose, but only ordinary good sense, accustomed to deal with 
the facts of life. There are limitations growing now out of 
the subject itself, and then out of special times, places, and rela- 
tionships, which indicate to every sound mind how far a pre- 
cept is intended to apply. Sometimes an unqualified applica- 
tion is seen to be positively absurd. Thus, in the Sermon on 
the Mount, we read: “Give to him that asketh of thee, and 
from him that would borrow of thee, turn not thou away.” If 
this were carried out in the strictest letter, the rogues and the 
dead-beats would control the resources of the community, to 
the damage of themselves and of all the interests involved, and 
thus contrary to Christ’s own law of love. The shrewd fol- 
lowers of George Fox were never known to accept this rule of 
procedure. It is obvious that by these emphatic words Jesus 
simply mieant to inculcate a readiness to give, or to lend, in 
cases of deserving charity, from which our selfishness might in- 
cline us to turn heartlessly or inconsiderately away. Again, Jesus 
says: “ When thou doest alms, let not thy left hand know what 
thy right hand doeth,” and the literal precept would forbid the 
doing of any act of charity in the presence or within the knowl- 
edge of another person, even of one’s wife, or child, or most 
intimate friend. But that would be absurd, since many needed 
charities would then be impossible, and all the influence of 
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good example over others would be lost. Common sense, 
therefore, interprets the precept as meaning that we should 
avoid ostentation in giving, and shou!d act from a higher 
motive than the praise of men. In this same discourse Jesng 
gives this direction: “Lay not up for yourselves treasures 
upon earth, where moth and rust do corrupt, and where thieves 
break through and steal.” Literally understood, this would 
forbid all increase of wealth or accumulation of capital. But 
as it would be absurd to strike at the root of civilization, at the 
conditions of individual thrift, comfort, and prosperity, and at 
an important training school of character, we plainly see that 
the real meaning is, to forbid an undue or supreme love of 
temporary earthly wealth, such as would make us neglect the 
truer and lasting treasures which are to be laid up in heaven, 
To avoid absurdity, we understand His admonitions “not to 
take thought ” for life, for clothing, or for food, but to trust to 
Him who clothes the lilies and feeds the birds, to mean, not 
that we are to abstain from labor, and to lay no plans for the 
future, but that we are to free our minds from undue anxiety 
and a corroding care, in view of our Heavenly Father’s loving 
providence, to which we may commit our plans and labors. A 
similar compulsion is on us when we read: “Judge not, that 
ye be not judged”; words which Count Tolstoi presses to the 
utmost, to the overthrow of all civil, or ecclesiastical, or private 
condemnation of another (Chapter I., p. 4, Chapter IIL, pp. 
23-37). We see that this would require us to put out the eyes 
of the mind, to abstain from the exercise of reason, to refuse to 
act in the light of obvious facts, and to abolish both church and 
state, to the injury of public and private interests, and thus 
contrary, again, to Christ’s own law of love. And so we are 
sure that what Jesus really meant by his bold command was 
to be slow and cautious in our judgments, to avoid rashness and 
prejudice, and to judge others only in such a way as we should 
properly expect them to use in judging us—a principle cor 
stantly violated by Tolstoi in his most uncharitable judgments 
of the churches and the commentators. Even this principle of 
the famous Golden Rule would be absurd, if interpreted on the 
thoroughly literal principle. Notice how unqualified is its lan 
guage: “ All things whatsoever ye would that men should do 
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to you, do ye even so to them.” But often both children and 
adults “ would that men should do” unreasonable and wrong 
things for them ; and if we were in their exact position it is 
likely that we should wish just those things to be done for us. 
Must the jailer, then, leave the prison door open, that the pris- 
oner may escape, because he knows that if he were a prisoner, 
he “ would” wish the jailer so to do? Must the father omit 
to punish his disobedient boy because he knows that if he were 
the boy he “ would” desire to go unpunished? Surely that 
would be an utter perversion of the Golden Rule, though con- 
formed to its letter. The common-sense limitation of his 
words Jesus knew that the plainest people could apply, to avoid 
evident unreason ; and that they would understand that what- 
ever we could properly and justly expect of others, in a given 
case, we must in that case render tothem. This test of absurd- 
ity the common sense of men will always apply in the inter- 
pretation of what is said to them, and Jesus trusted to the fact. 

Another test which common sense can apply is, to notice 
whether the literal sense of a passage accords with the teaching 
of Jesus and his apostles elsewhere. These bold precepts were 
not meant to run counter to what was taught by other pre- 
cepts, or by authoritative examples. Take the words so empha- 
sized by Count Tolstoi: “Resist not evil; but whosoever 
smiteth thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also.” 
This seems to bid us silently yet really invite a repetition of 
insult and injury. But even the literalists do not think this 
necessary, nor did Jesus literally exemplify the precept, when 
in the Jewish council he was thus smitten. He did indeed 
refrain from violent and useless resistance, as was proper in the 
cireumstances for any one, but was especially demanded by his 
sacrificial work; yet he offered no invitation to repeat the 
blow, but uttered, instead, a marked remonstrance against the 
injustice: “If I have spoken evil, bear witness of the evil: 
but if well, why smitest thou me?’ Take another illustration. 
We have already noticed one ground upon which to reject 
Tolstoi’s literal interpretation of the precept, “Judge not,” 
but now it is to be observed, that Jesus himself set aside such a 
view in his subsequent directions (Matt. xviii. 15-18) as to 
how one should deal with a brother who has “ trespassed 
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against” him. He allows us to judge that a trespass has been 
committed ; allows this judgment to be reénforced by the 
opinion of one or two others, who shall join in our remon- 
strance ; allows then a collective judgment of the church, 
when the case is brought before it; and finally directs the 
execution of this judgment by treating the offender, if he be 
not won to repentance, “asa heathen man and a publican.” 
Consider also the example of Jesus, as providing the reasona- 
ble limitation on another seemingly universal precept. By his 
example at the wedding of Cana, to which he and his disciples 
had a special invitation as guests, also by his presence at numer- 
ous dinners and suppers made in his honor by admirers and 
personal friends, and by his marked commendation of Mary, who 
offered the costly tribute of love in the alabaster box of oint- 
ment, Jesus showed his approval of entertainments and gifts 
based on personal friendship and social courtesy. And yet he 
once used this unqualified language: “ When thou makest a 
dinner or a supper, call not thy friends, nor thy kinsmen, nor 
thy rich neighbors ; lest they also bid thee again, and a recom- 
pense be made thee. But when thou makest a feast, call the 
poor, the maimed, the lame, the blind, and thou shalt be 
blessed ; for they cannot recompense thee ; for thou shalt be 
recompensed at the resurrecticn of the just.” Putting the 
example and the precept side by side, we see that his actual 
meaning was this: Do not always make your feasts a mere 
society affair, a matter of fashion, an interchange of compli- 
ments; nor yet restrict them even to an expression of actual 
personal friendship; but remember to provide and to value 
entertainments to which strangers and the poor shall be 
invited, who usually enjoy no such pleasures; and think more 
of the happiness you shall give than of any earthly return 
which you shall receive. On one occasion Jesus must have 
startled his hearers, as he exclaimed: “ Jf any man come to me 
and hate not his father and mother and wife and children and 
brethren and sisters, yea, and his own life also, he cannot be 
my disciple.” A literal interpretation, after the manner of 
Tolstoi, would make the hatred of one’s dearest relatives, and 
a readiness to commit suicide, a condition of discipleship. But 
when we call to mind the emphasis which Jesus elsewhere lays 
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upon the love of parents, and wife, and friends, and even of 
one’s enemies, we know that His true meaning was, that our 
love for Him must be supreme, so that no love for others shall 
be allowed to separate us from Him, shouid the two come into 
rivalry. And to demonstrate the correctness of this limitation 
of His utterance, we find another evangelist recording His 
teaching thus: “ He that loveth father or mother more than 
me is not worthy of me,” ete. 

A further test to which literality of interpretation will be 
subjected by the common sense of the plain people is, its agree- 
ment or conflict with the special and limiting cireumstances of 
the utterance ; as regards the persons addressed, and the occa- 
sion furnished, and the connections of the words used. Because 
Jesus said: “ Call no man your Father upon the earth; for one 
is your Father, which is in heaven. Neither be ye called 
Master ; for one is your Master, even Christ,” a narrow liter- 
alist would forbid children to address their father by that title, 
or to give it, by way of respect and affection, to aged men.in 
the church and community. He would also think it wrong 
and disobedience to Christ, to prefix Mr. to a man’s name in 
social address, because that denotes Master ; or for a servant or 
laborer so to denominate his employer. But when we look to 
the context, we find that Jesus was rebuking a vain love of 
earthly titles and the use of such titlesas involved an undue 
assumption of power over others. If the word “ Father,” as a 
title, was to imply an authority over others in religion, such as 
no man ought to claim—as when the title Pope, which signifies 
father, is made to cover an assumed headship of the church— 
then it should not be used. And similarly no man should 
infringe the equality of believers, by calling himself, or allow- 
ing himself to be called, their “Master.” Upon this same 
common sense principle, of interpreting seemingly universal 
demands by the special occasion which called them out, we say 
that the sixth command of the Decalogue, “Thou shalt not kill,” 
does not forbid all killing of animals, or even of men, but 
simply means, as Jesus himself quoted it, “Thou shalt do no 
murder.” Similarly when he said, “Swear not at all,” we see 
that he was not referring to judicial oaths, but to social con- 
verse, in which the Jews were constantly swearing by their 
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heads, by the temple, by the altar, by heavens, etc., and then 
distinguishing between the binding force of these oaths and 
those (also used in private converse) in which they introduced 
the name of God. There is no distinction, said Jesus, and they 
all alike should be avoided: “ Swear not at all.”” He was not 
on the subject of courts, or the State. Nor, in the matter of 
not resisting evil, was he discussing the necessary defense of 
one’s own life or that of wife and children against a murderous 
assault ; nor a magistrate’s duty in executing law. But he was 
condemning the customary angry resenting of insults, and vin- 
dictive retaliation of injuries; the applying to private action, 
what Moses laid down as a guide to judicial action, “an eye 
for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth ;” and a violent resistance to 
oppressive law, or unjust officers. In reference to such cases, 
he said: “ Resist not evil.” “Turn the other cheek.” “ Give 
up the cloak as well as the coat.” “Go two miles instead of 
one.” “Love your enemies.” Do all these things rather than 
exhibit hatred and retaliation, and rather than violently resist 
authority. 

4. And lastly, the common sense limitation of these precepts 
is fortified by the fact, that the literalists cannot carry out their 
principle of interpretation consistently, or agree among them- 
selves as to the precepts to which to confine it. A stress which is 
against nature is sure to break down. The Quaker literalist is 
delighted with Count Tolstoi’s explanation of the Sermon on the 
Mount, till he perceives that the Count sweeps away every- 
thing that involves the element of authority and force; not 
only private self-defence and international war, but magistrates, 
courts, police, and prisons. The non-resistant can accept the 
literal turning of the cheek, it may be, but when it comes to 
lending without interest or security to every applicant, and 
giving to every shiftless beggar and every dead-beat, without 
exception, the theory begins to wear an impracticable and 
foolish appearance, and he abandons its application. Each sees 
some hurtful extreme to which another class of literalists 
adheres. And then they all turn against the Romanist, when 
he uses the same principle of exegesis, to prove from the 
words, “ This is my body,” thatin the Sacrament the bread and 
wine are converted into the actual body and blood of Jesus 
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Christ. They wonder to read in history, how Luther, who held 
to the kindred idea of consubstantiation, when he began to dis- 
euss the question with his brother Reformers, wrote with chalk 
on the table, the Latin version of these words: “ Hoe est cor- 
pus meum,” and refusing all other explanation, contended for 
literalism, saying, “ Christ has said, ‘This is my body.’ Let 
them show me, that a body is not a body. I reject reason, 
common sense, carnal arguments and mathematical proofs. 
God is above mathematics.” But it is furthermore instructive 
to notice, that, areaction against literalism, to the equally absurd 
opposite extreme, takes place in its advocates; as if nature 
sought to avenge their denial of the limitations of common 
sense. Thus the denomination of “ Friends,” after pressing to 
the letter the precepts of Jesus concerning oaths, non-resistance, 
and titles of honor, fly to the opposite extreme of interpreta- 
tion, when it comes to accepting his plain words respecting 
water-baptism, the Lord’s Supper, and the resurrection of the 
body, and give a purely spiritual explanation! Similarly 
Count Tolstoi omits to accept the precept as to giving and 
borrowing, and, on page 99, affirms it to be impossible to love 
one’s personal enemies. After out-Quakering the Quakers, in 
arraying Jesus against every practice that involves force or con- 
demnation, he abjures his literalism, and actually empties of all 
consistent meaning the doctrines, precepts, and promises of 
Jesus as to the next life; denying that the obvious meaning is 
the true one, and that Jesus taught a personal existence and 
immortality after death, or any heaven or hell for individual 
souls! He resolves the eternal life promised by our Saviour 
into the mere perpetuity and improvement of the human race 
on earth, saying: “As opposed to the personal life, Jesus 
taught us, not of a life beyond the grave, but of that universal 
life which comprises within itself the life of humanity, past, 
present, and to come.” Such, by the inevitable law of reaction 
from one absurd extreme to another, is the suicide to which 
the literalistic principle conducts the interpreter ! 

We are thus brought back to a proper understanding of the 
Great Teacher, and to a perfect vindication of his doctrine and 
of his method. Rightly interpreted, according to that common 
sense, to which he ever appealed, and according to the Oriental 
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conceptions and expressions familiar to him and to his hearers, 
his words are full of reason, life, and power. They deal with 
no ethical abstractions, but with concrete realities. They make 
straight for the mark. They boldly attack error and sin. 
They emphatically urge truth and duty. They freely employ 
allegory, symbol, hyperbole and paradox. They arrest atten- 
tion. They fix the truth indelibly in the mind, They raise, 
at first, just enough surprise and question, to ensure careful 
thought and unfailing remembrance. And, despite the misin- 
terpretations of cranks and extremists, the self-evident wisdom 
and purity of the precepts of Jesus have placed his Sermon on 
the Mount at the very head of the list of ethical productions, 
and secured for its author even the acknowledgment of 
skeptics, that he is the noblest teacher of humanity in all the 


ages. 


WILLIAM W. Patron, 
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Articte IV.—LOCKSLEY HALL. 


Locksley Hall Sixty Years After, etc. By AwFrep, Lorp 
Tennyson, P.L., D.C.L. London and New York: Mac- 


millan & Co., 1886. 


EvEN the least attractive works of a great poet call for notice, 
and the last volume which Tennyson has put forth has especial 
claims upon public attention. Whatever may be the estimate 
of its value as poetry, it has certain features which give it an 
extraordinary interest. And these features are found solely in 
the production which gives its name to the volume. The other 
poems may be dismissed with a word. We find here the 
remarkable effusion about the “ The Fleet,” which was pub- 
lished some time ago, and which was met with jeers by the 
public, jeers which might have been spared in the case of one 
to whom the public owesso much. But the lines 

You, you, that have the ordering of her fleet, 


If you should only compass her disgrace, 
When all men starve, the wild mob’s million feet, 


Will kick you from your place, 
But then too late, too late ! 
were too much for such reverence as belongs to the “para- 
grapher,” and he gave his wit full scope. Following “ The 
Fleet,” is an ode on the “Opening of the Indian and Colonial 
Exhibition by the Queen.” These lines may be considered as 
a“ copy of the verses” turned out by the poet in the exercise of 
his function as Laureate, and as such do not call for any special 
criticism. He has simply done the proper thing in the proper 
way. “The Promise of May” is a little drama which occupies 
two-thirds of the two hundred pages in the volume. The 
greater part of it is in prose, the dramatis persone only “ drop- 
ping into poetry” on occasion. It is not a very remarkable 
work in any way, not enough so to call for any extended com- 
ment, either favorable or otherwise. It is different with “Locks- 
ley Hall Sixty Years After.” This would probably give rise 
to a good deal of comment in any case, even were it not for the 
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strong contrast which it presents with the original “ Locksley 
Hall,” one of the most striking productions of Tennyson’s early 
years. There is perhaps no one of his poems written before 
“Jn Memoriam,” which produced an impression at once so deep 
and so widespread, as “ Locksley Hall.” It particularly appealed 
to young men at a very impressionable period of their develop- 
ment, and it reminded older men of an experience through 
which many of them had passed. And it had this further 
interest, that it seemed, to a great extent at least, to set forth the 
author’s ideas on human life in general. We feel that much 
that is in it belongs, not to its supposed hero exclusively, but to 
the poet himself ; that much of the thought and feeling in it 
are the thought and feeling of Alfred Tennyson, or, at any rate, 
such as he supposed that he would have, were he really in his 
hero’s circumstances. It carries with it thus a very personal in- 
terest. The outline of the poem is simple and familiar, but, for 
purposes of contrast, I will indicate its general framework. 

The hero is a thoughtful, passionate, and egotistical youth, 
who comes in sight of “ Locksley Hall” one morning early, and 
pauses to indulge in some meditations. The Hall has been his 
home until recently. It belongs to his uncle, to whose eare he 
had been committed on the death of hisfather. Here he had been 
brought up, and had fallen in love with his cousin, who was the 
heiress, as it now appears, and who, to some extent at least, 
reciprocated his affection. But the uncle, who was something 
of a tyrant, interfered with the young people, and ordered his 
daughter to marry another man, which she did without much 
apparent hesitation or regret. The young man, returning to 
the vicinity shortly after the marriage, gives vent to his feelings 
in a soliloquy. He says very uncomplimentary things about 
the young woman, of course : 

Falser than ali fancy fathoms, falser than all songs have sung ; 
Puppet to a father’s threat, and servile to a shrewish tongue: 
and he intimates in very unmistakable terms that he expects 
her to have a very miserable life of it, as she fully deserves. 
Her husband is something of a brute, with a great fondness for 

dogs and horses, and a partiality for strong drink. 


As the husband is, the wife is, thou art mated to a clown: 
All the grossness of his nature shall have weight to drag thee down. 
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Is it well to wish thee happy, having known me to decline 

On a lower range of feelings and a narrower heart than mine? 
Having relieved his feelings by some such wholesome abuse 
of his relatives, and by a prophetic foresight of the unsatisfactory 
motherhood of his beloved, he turns to contemplate the ques- 
tion what he had better do under the circumstances. He 
recalls the high hopes and purposes which he had cherished 
before the disappointment which had unmanned him, but does 
not at first find that they can now have any place in his being. 
The splendors of science and the hope of human progress are 
great things, but for him the times are out of joint. 


Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened, with the process of the suns. 


What is this to him who reaps not harvest of his youthful joys, 

Though the deep heart of existence beats forever like a boy’s? 
He has not lost faith in the progress of truth, but he has no 
heart to take part in the battle of life. He then indulges in some 
very natural fancies about the advisability of fleeing to the 
uttermost parts of the earth, and casting in his lot with savages, 
who are not bound by the inconvenient conventions of civilized 
society. With tropic scenery and scope for the uncramped 
passions, it seems as if he could get along very well. He isled 
to this thought by the reflection that really he is making much 
ado about nothing and that he is himself worth twenty of the 
woman who has wrecked his life. 

Shall it not be scorn to me to harp on such a moldering string? 

Iam shamed through all my nature to have loved so slight a thing. 
And this dream of savage life results in a powerful reaction 
to the things which had formerly inspired and interested him, 
and he awakes to the knowledge of the fact that they are still 
worth living for. He, the youth who had been possessed of 
such high thoughts and fancies, to throw himself away in this 
manner, “ is most tolerable, and not to be endured.” 

Ito herd with narrow foreheads, vacant of our glorious gains, 

Like a beast of lower pleasures, like a beast of lower pains. 

Mated to a squalid savage, what to me were sun or clime? 

I, the heir of all the ages, in the foremost files of time. 


I that rather held it better, men should perish, one by one, 
Than that the world should stand at gaze, like Joshua’s moon on 
Ajalon. 
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Not in vain the distance beacons. Forward, forward let us range. 
Let the great world spin forever, down the ringing grooves of change, 


Through the shadow of the globe, we sweep into a younger day. 
Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay. 
With the assurance thus reached that the crescent promise 
of his spirit has not set, and with a final malediction upon 
Locksley Hall, the poem closes. 

Now the framework of the poem is slight enough, and its 
contents are not very ponderous, but it is still a good deal of a 
poem. It is a very truthful representation of a young man, 
No young man, who is still in the period of strong passion and 
yet stronger romance, can read it, without feeling an answering 
thrill in his soul. The passion is very real, although it is cer- 
tain not to last very long. The egotism of youth, which is the 
marked feature of the creation, is the stamp of its truth, 
There never yet was a young man, who was destined to serve 
his generation, who did not feel more or less of this confidence 
that he was a person of some importance. Why, of course he 
is of importance. Does he not know a great deal, and has he 
not in him the capacity of great deeds? He is bound to do 
great things in the earth, When he finds his worth despised 
or undervalued, especially by a woman whom he has deigned 
to love, it is the rudest kind of a shock to his passion and his 
pride. At first it seems overwhelming, but finally the egotism of 
youth will assert itself. If the woman could not appreciate him, 
so much the worse for her. He will of course be ever faithful to 
his first and only love, but he can get along without her, and, in 
suffering heroism, bear his part in the great struggle of life like 
aman. There is a high place for him there, and the woman 
must reap as she has sown. The real merit of the poem, so far 
as its contents are concerned, lies in the most truthful portrayal 
of the refreshing “ youngness” of the hero. It is true, and beau- 
tiful, and attractive. It represents a real experience of very 
many very young men. The youthful passion seems over- 
whelming in its disappointment, but the inherent manliness 
and self-importance of youth asserts itself in the most whole- 
some way, just as it has done unnumbered times in young men 
of sound though romantic constitution. We would not dis 
pense with a single touch of the poet’s hand, as he por 
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trays his hero. It is immensely true to life. And besides 
being truth, “Locksley Hall” is poetry of the most 
unquestionable sort. The extraordinary felicity of ornate 
expression which is perhaps the highest of Tennyson’s 
poetical gifts, is nowhere displayed more perfectly, unless it be 
in “ The Lotus Eaters.” And the melody of it is wonderful. 
All that goes to make up the rich splendor of his work as a poet 
is seen here in lavish abundance. In its combination of true 
portraiture with felicitous expression, we have a very favorable 
illustration of Tennyson’s poetry. And then too there is the 
added interest of the poet’s own personality, which no one can 
fail to believe is very clearly set forth in a great deal that he 
puts into the mouth of his young man. Altogether, it would 
be hard to find anywhere in his works a poem that so well 
shows forth the Tennysonian genius. It was the delight of my 
youth, and I have not lost my relish for it yet, and there 
are thousands who have shared this experience with me. 

I remember that once, during the “ Locksley Hall” period 
of my development, I came across a squib in a newspaper 
entitled, “The Lady of Locksley Hall,” which professed to 


give “Cousin Amy’s” side of the story. From this it ap- 
peared that she had been very greatly misrepresented. She 
had indeed flirted a little with that somewhat “mooney” 
youth, her cousin Alfred, and she did not mind confessing, 
since he was her cousin, that she had once or twice permitted 
him to kiss her. 


(And our spirits rushed together at the touching of our lips, 
was the way he put it). But there had never really been 
anything serious between them. Moreover the gentleman 
whom she had married was a very respectable gentleman 
indeed. He liked a good glass of wine and was fond of hunt- 
ing, but he was neither a sot nor a brute, as Alfred had inti- 
mated. Altogether, she was very happy with him. Being, 
as I have said, in the “ Locksley Hall” period, this harmless 
little joke shocked me a good deal. I felt as if the writer had 
invented a new sort of sacrilege, for not yet had the “ para- 
graphers” discovered that the subtlest form of wit is to 
assume that great writers are, in the nature of the case, absurd 
persons. At that time, had anyone told me that the poet 
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himself would live to show up the whole matter in a much 
more flagrant manner than did this flippant newspaper scrib- 
bler, I should certainly have believed that the would-be pro- 
phet was possessed of a lying spirit of unusual malignity. 

But this is precisely what Tennyson has done. He hag 
written a poem in the meter, but certainly not in the style of 
the original “Locksley Hall.” It is very remarkable produe- 
tion. I do not suppose that any mature reader of the original 
poem ever thought the hero would not fall in love again. A 
young man who can console himself for his lost love by a 
consideration of “the fairy tales of science and the long results 
of time,” will speedily get over the attack, and will have 
another before long. But to have the author of the poem, 
who must know all about it, come forward and tell us that he 
married very soon after, does not help things at all. It does 
not add to the truth of the original picture, and it knocks the 
romance out of it completely. Such things ought not to be 
put into cold type, unless the purpose is to bring the romance 
into derision. But now we know all about the matter, for 
better or worse. The hero comes back to Locksley Hall after 
sixty years with his grandson, who is his only surviving rela- 
tive. The purpose of the visit is to attend the funeral of the 
late master of the Hall, his old rival. It now appears that 
this person, whom the young man with “an angry fancy” 
represented as a clown and a drunkard, was really a very 
estimable man. The revelation of this fact does not help the 
original poem. No one ever questioned whether the young 
man’s view of his successful rival was a correct one or not. 
That was the way in which such a young man was sure to 
look upon his successful rival—as a very contemptible sort of 
person. I do not suppose that anyone ever asked or thought 
whether the man was really what he was represented to be. 
It could make no possible difference to the reader, who was 
concerned solely with the hero and his character, and not at 
all with the character of any person who might be incidentally 
mentioned. But if anyone ever did ask the question, he was 
certainly not prepared to have the poet himself give the 
answer which he has given in these latter days. It appears 
from this official statement that the husband of *“ Cousin Amy” 
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was really a very rare character, altogether superior to his un- 
successful rival—quite one of the salt of the earth in fact. 
And the hero now holds up the deceased squire to his grand- 
son as a model for imitation. It seems also that “Cousin 
Amy” herself died in child-birth nearly sixty years ago. 
There was never anything reprehensible in her conduct. The 
worst accusation that can be brought against her is that she 
was “a timid child.” As for the hero himself, he married 
very soon after the date of the former poem, and his wife 
seems to have been altogether satisfactory sort of person, 
although she is described in somewhat peculiar terms. In 
earlier years, Tennyson could not possibly have written the lines 
in which “ Edith” is characterized. The irreverent “funny 
men” found them out at once, and have been at work on 
them ever since. So the situation is a very simple one. Amy 
died sixty years ago, and her husband has just died. And the 
aged speaker and his grandson have come to the funeral. The 
reason for their coming appears in the very last line. The 
grandson has inherited Locksley Hall. I am glad that this 
very valuable property has come into the family. It is busi- 
ness and not romance that brings the old man this time. He 
has had more than enough of romance, and it is to be trusted 
that the pecuniary benefit accruing to his immediate family 
will be some consolation to the aged gentleman, for he is sadly 
in need of comfort of some sort. 

There could never be any question as to whether the first 
“Locksley Hall” was poetry. There have been a great many 
persons who did not like the poem, but no one ever denied 
that it was a very genuine poem. It is certainly difficult to 
feel a like assurance about the later production. It contains 
lines and passages which no man living, except Tennyson, 
could have written, and which ought to make the rhymesters 
of the day feel very humble indeed. These lines illustrate the 
remarkable use of language of which Tennyson was once mas- 
ter and which is still his to a great degree, and they illustrate 
it all the more strikingly, because they are found side by side 
with other lines which are not melodious, nor felicitous, but 
are harsh and sometimes slangy. I have referred distantly to 
one of these examples of infelicity. It would be possible to 
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cite thirty others that are as real, if not as flagrant, as the one 
referred to. But I cannot bring myself to such an ungracions 
task. I feel too much reverence for a poet to whom I owea 
great debt of gratitude to be willing to point out the detailed 
evidences of his failing powers for the amusement of the 
public. But it must be remarked that these lapses from poetie 
diction are so numerous, that, when taken in connection with 
much of the contents, they must give rise to the question 
whether “ Locksley Hall Sixty Years After” is really poetry. 
Whatever may be the determination in regard to its merits 
as poetry, this production shares two of the characteris. 
tics which gave interest to the first poem—its truth and its 
apparent revelation of the poet’s personality. And it has an 
interest of its own, which did not belong to the original 
“Locksley Hall.” This is found in its political aspect. In 
regard to the personal element, it is impossible to believe that 
the views of life which are put into the mouth of the speaker 
are not really the poet’s own. He does not attempt to dis 
guise the fact, and it is very interesting to know how this 
world looks to such a man, when he has nearly finished his 
earthly life. He started out with high hopes for the progress 
of the human race, and the consolation of his distress and the 
inspiration of his manhood was the ery “ Forward, forward,” 
which echoes through the closing stanzas of the earlier poem. 
It now seems that it has all been a great mistake. Progress, 
as it is exemplified in modern life, is a delusion and a snare. 


Let us hush this cry of ‘‘ Forward,” till a thousand years are gone, 


It seems to him that the world is all going to the bad, and 
that England especially is pretty much in the possession of the 
devil already. The rising democracy is sweeping away all that 
was beautiful, and sensible, and heroic. Manhood suffrage, the 
notion of equality, and all that English Radicalism holds dear, 
seem to him at once the cause and the result of the evil which 
is taking possession of the land. It is monstrous to undertake 
to settle questions of imperial policy by taking the advice of 
“Hodge.” The suffrage of the plow” is in its nature an 
absurdity. And this cursed Radicalism is not content with the 
old forms of beauty, but must replace them with new forms 


of ugliness. 
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Yonder lies our new sea village—Art and Grace are less and less: 

Science grows and Beauty dwindles—roofs of slated hideousness. 

Progress is not bringing at all what he expected of it. The 
triumphs of science are of very doubtful value. He used to 
“eount the gray barbarian lower than the Christian child,” and 
to shout, “ Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay.” 
But he has changed his mind about ail that now. He cites 
the cases of the ancient Assyrian kings, who were accustomed 
to flay their captives alive; and of Timur, with his tower of 
eighty thousand human skulls; and of Christians who burned 
one another; and the cruelties of Pagan and Christian Rome; 
and the horrors of the French revolution, and seems to think 
that the Irish agrarian outrages are a good deal worse than any 
of these. He describes these outrages with so much realism 
and graphic force that I transcribe the verses. After speaking 
of the cruelties of the dark pages of history, he adds, 
Have we grown at last beyond the passions of the primal clan ? 
“ Kill your enemy for you hate him,” still ‘‘ your enemy” was a man. 
Have we sunk below them? Peasants maim the helpless horse, and drive 
Innocent cattle under thatch, and burn the kindlier brutes alive. 


Brutes, the brutes are not your wrongers—burnt at midnight, found at 
morn 
Twisted hard in mortal agony with their offspring, born-unborn, 


Clinging to the silent mother. Are we devils? Are we men? 


Now this picture of the dead cows with their prematurely 
born calves is very unpleasant and even very pitiful, but it 
clearly does not indicate that we have fallen below the level 
of our barbarian ancestors. They did the other things, but 
they did not leave these things undone. They never hesitated 
to maim or destroy their enemy’s cattle, when they could not 
steal them, and when they were not so fortunate as to maim 
or destroy the enemy himself. To compare the killing of 
these cows with the crimes of the French revolution, or with 
the cruelties of the great persecutions, is a trifle grotesque. 
But there is nothing surprising about the matter. This is the 
common Tory view of the Irish problem. An Irishman, who, 
under the sense of oppression, and in the hope of compelling 
redress, shoots his landlord’s horse, or fires the agent’s hay-rick, 


is a monster of evil the like of whom this world has never 
VOL. xX. 12 
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before produced. This is a cardinal tenet of the Tory creed, 
and it iies at the bottom of the greater part of the legislation 
which the English parliament has enacted in reference to 
Ireland. 

This is the only direct allusion which the old gentleman 
makes to Irish affairs, but it is very valuable, for it furnishes 
the key to the whole situation. It is one of the many indica- 
tions that this thing is not really meant to be a poem, although 
it takes on -that disguise, and takes it on very successfully. It 
is really a political pamphlet, put forth by an old Tory lord, 
It is not the Laureate, who has written it, but Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson, a very conservative peer. He has inherited a good 
deal of the poetic power which belonged to his famous ances- 
tor, and at the same time he has acquired a great deal of the 
prejudice which legitimately belongs to the aristocracy of which 
he isa member. I do not wish to be understood as implying 
that the lordly soul of the great poet has been won away from 
the love of mankind by the glitter of a worthless name, or the 
glamour of a technical nobility. It is only that the peerage 
came just at the right point to give a fitting stamp to the 
development of his political and social views. He had doubt. 
less got all the necessary mental furniture for the vocation at 
the time when he was called to be a Tory peer, and his latest 
utterance only shows how well fitted he was for the office. 

Be this as it may, the person who is speaking utters the 
characteristic sentiments of the old Tory lord, and we have 
given to us a very firm assurance that they are the sentiments 
of the author himself. The Tory platform is a very simple 
one. It consists of a single plank, “The country is going to 
the devil.” This is the language in which it is commonly ex- 
pressed by old Tory lords, but this one, having a gift of 
expression, which is very rare among his class, enlarges upon 
the theme, and manages to spread it out through a good many 
pages. His sketch of the Radical gospel is a striking one: 
You that woo the Voices—tell them, ‘‘ old experience is a fool,” 
Teach your flattered kings that only those who cannot read can rule. 
Pluck the mighty from their seat, but set no meek ones in their place; 
Pillory Wisdom in your markets, pelt your offal at her face. 


Tumble Nature heel o’er head, and yelling with the yelling street, 
Set the feet above the brain and swear the brain is in the feet. 
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Bring the old dark ages back without the faith, without the hope, 
Break the State, the Church, the Throne, and roll their ruins down the 


slope. 


Authors—atheist, essayist, novelist, realist, rhymester, play your part, 
Paint the mortal shame of nature with the living hues of Art. 


Rip your brothers’ vices open, strip your own foul passions bare; 
Down with Reticence, down with Reverence — forward — naked — let 
them stare. 


Feed the budding rose of boyhood with the drainage of your sewer; 
Send the drain into the fountain, lest the stream should issue pure. 
Set the maiden fancies wallowing in the troughs of Zolaism,— 
Forward, forward, ay and backward, downward too into the abysm. 
Do your best to charm the worst, to lower the rising race of men; 
Have we risen from out the beast, then back into the beast again? 
Only ‘‘ dust to dust” for me that sicken at your lawless din, 

Dust in wholesome old world dust before the newer world begin. 

The old man has no patience with the Radical peace ten 
dencies, and between them and the improvements of science, 
it is easy to see what the world is coming to. With universal 
peace, and no crimes of violence, and science healing all dis- 
eases and putting in good repair those who ought to have 
perished by accident, the era of over-population is not very far 
off, and then there will not be enough to eat, and things will 
apparently have to begin all over again. And these vaunted 
triumphs of progress and science do not really go very deep. 

Is it well that while we range with Science, glorying in the Time, 
City children soak and blacken soul and sense in city slime ? 

There among the glooming alleys Progress halts with palsied feet, 
Crime and hunger cast our maidens by the thousand on the street. 
There the Master scrimps his haggard sempstress of her daily bread, 
There a single sordid attic holds the living and the dead. 

There the smouldering fire of fever creeps across the rotten floor, 
And the crowded couch of incest in the warrens of the poor. 

The poet, or at least the speaker, does not really think that 
there is no hope for the human race. He finds hope for the 
individual in the God-fearing pursuit of high ideals. For the 
race at large, progress is a very sinuous river, and we are cer- 
tainly now on one of the backward curves of the stream. 
Whether the current will ultimately lead to something good 
or something bad, he is not at all sure. It is 
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Evolution ever climbing after some ideal good, 
And Reversion ever dragging Evolution in the mud. 

But whether evolution or reversion will finally get the better 
of it, and whether the end will be all good or all mud, the 
poet may have his views, but he declines to made them public, 

It is useless to extend this sketch of the poem further. And 
it is impossible to criticise the composition as poetry, when it 
is taken as a whole. It is equally impossible to treat it ag 
containing any thought which calls for serious attention. It 
can be properly viewed only as a political pamphlet of rare 
and interesting form, put forth by the typical Tory, the dauda- 
tor temporis acti. And yet it has one great merit which we 
have marked in the earlier poem; and this is its truth. It 
contains a very true picture of an old man who has outlived 
his sympathy with the world, with its hopes, its aspirations, 
its disappointments. Such a picture of old age is necessarily 
pathetic, and it becomes almost tragic when we reflect that 
this old man, out of temper with the time, is really Tennyson. 
He who has been so much to the world, to find the world all 
wrong at last! He who has comforted so many with the hope 
and promise of humanity, to be so comfortless in humanity 
now! He who has inspired so much enthusiasm in the hearts 
of his fellows, to have lost all that fine impulse which makes 
life worth living from even an earthly point of view! He 
who has given to the sons of men the consolation and delight 
of divine harmonies, to be left out of all harmony with the 
hope and the endeavor of the world! Oh, “the pity of it, the 


pity of it!” 
O let him pass. He hates him 


That would upon the rack of this rough world 
Stretch him out longer. 

But though he has no part, nor lot, nor hope in the progress 
of his race, it is good to find that he yet lives in that hope of 
a larger and nobler life with God, which has been his comfort 
and stay in every sorrow, and which he has so often spoken 
unto them that mourn. And it is a blessing to know that 
beyond the confusion and darkness and pain of a world which 
has been too much for him, he still discerns a divine order in 
which all things must consist in righteousness, and which turns 
to immortal results the broken purposes of the life which now 
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is. These verses are perhaps better than they would have been 
had they been better poetry. 


Only That which made us, meant us to be mightier by and by, 
Set the sphere of all the boundless Heavens within the human eye, 


Sent the shadow of Himself, the boundless, thro’ the human soul, 
Boundless inward, in the atom, boundless outward, in the Whole. 


The aged guide leads us by a dreary path, encompassed by 
the shadows of death and wrong, but at the end we 


* * * find the deathless Angel seated in the vacant tomb. 


For God has given this angel charge concerning him. 


THomas R. Bacon. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 






AN OPEN LETTER. 





To the Prudential Committee of the American Board: 


Some thirty years ago, more or less, a dear and honored friend 
of the writer, who was also a devoted and most liberal friend of 
the American Board, brought to his notice the family of Mrs, 
Hume, who had recently returned from Western India, the widow 
of a faithful missionary then recently deceased, and was anxiously 
considering what she might do for herself and her children. As 
the result of her inquiries, she came to New Haven to reside, and 
since that time, with her family, has been personally and most 
favorably known to many of our best Christian people, living 
in all honor, training her children in Christian simplicity and 
devotedness, and ever ready to labor for the kingdom and service 
of Christ. As was most natural, she has been especially inter- 
ested in the missionary field, in which she spent her married life, 
and where she buried her husband. With great effort and self- 
denial she was able to educate her children according to her 
mind, and to send three of them to her second home in India, 
Robert, the oldest son, was an excellent scholar and a devoted 
Christian, whose early plans for a secular life in the United 
States, in which he might be helpful to his mother, were aban- 
doned that he might take up the work which his parents had so 
successfully begun. In that field he labored for eleven years with 
distinguished success, not only as an Evangelist, but also as a 
teacher of theology to native preachers. He was highly esteemed 
and greatly beloved, as a leader in thought and action, among the 
natives and his missionary brethren. A few months since he 
returned to this country for rest and study, and, incidentally, for 
labor in the interests of the missionary work. He was hearuly 
welcomed by all his friends, and all his communications in respect 
to his own experiences and labors have been characterized by great 
simplicity and earnestness, and at the same time by discrimina- 
tion and independence of thought. Every one who conversed 
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with him or heard him speak was impressed by his manifest 
capacity for usefulness and promise for the future, and looked 
forward to his subsequent career with confident expectations. 

I mention these facts as an explanation of my personal interest 
in Mr. Hume, and as reasons why I find myself impelled, by this 
special knowledge of his history and his character, to make an 
appeal for justice and Christian kindness in his behalf. I was 
not in the country at the time when ’. found himself suddenly 
arrested in his plans of duty and hi. hopes of usefulness, nor 
when his case was the subject of an excited debate at the 
annual meeting of the American Board. But for years I was his 
instructor and counsellor and friend, and after much hesitation 
I take my only opportunity to plead in his behalf. 

Just about the time when Mr. Hume was expecting to return 
to his old field of labor under the favorable auspices already 
named, he happened to be present at the anniversary of the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Andover, which has attracted to itself the 
attention of the religious public of late—by what is called a new 
departure in theology—particularly by the avowal on the part of 
some of its professors of a doctrine that is by no means a novelty 
in the Christian Church, viz: that the New Testament teaches 
that the offer of the gospel with a call to repentence will be made 
in the future life to some or all of those who have not heard 
them in the present life. The doctrine itself is sometimes called 
the doctrine of a second probation [i. e. for all men]—but incor- 
rectly, we had almost said calumniously, certainly untruthfully, 
since as taught at Andover it expressly limits the opportunity for 
repentance to those who have never heard of Christ in the present 
life. This new departure has been sharply criticised as unscriptu- 
ral and dangerous. For two or three years it has been gratui- 
tously and somewhat offensively introduced into the annual meet- 
ings of the American Board, although one of the professors at 
Andover who held and taught it was a member of the Prudential 
Committee, and the chairman of this Committee had been and was 
then for many years a member of the Board of Trustees of the 
Andover Seminary. Great stress was laid upon the point that 
“the doctrine would cut the nerve of modern missions,” and so 
frequent were the allusions to it that they called forth the pointed 
criticism of some very conservative men, who though no friends 
to the new departure, were friends of courtesy and good man- 
ners, 
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In this excited state of the public mind Mr. Hume, somewhat 
incautiously, as we may concede, expressed his own feelings and 
opinions in respect to the doctrine with which the atmosphere 
was electrically charged. Speaking from a missionary’s point of 
view and out of the experience of a missionary’s heart, he said, 
what was no doubt most true, that he had often gone home from 
a service of preaching burdened with sympathy for those to 
whom he had commended Christ as their only Saviour, who would 
naturally and necessarily ask him concerning their deceased kin- 
dred, to whom the name and message of Christ had never come, 
He added that if light could come from any quarter to relieve 
him he should welcome it with all his heart. 

Now it may be admitted that for several cogent reasons, in the 
sensitive state of the public mind, it were better that a part or 
the whole of this speech had not been uttered. And yet it was 
the most natural thing that a missionary, animated with a genuine 
human and Christ-like sympathy with the feelings of his friends 
in India, should feel as he does, and should say what he felt, and 
what, if he did not feel it, would prove him to be very unfit to 
be a missionary. It certainly cannot be held as a mortal offence 
against the evangelic faith to hold the doctrine in question. 
Drs. Nitszch and Dorner, and others as eminent as they, have 
held this doctrine, and among the evangelical theologians and 
preachers of the present generation none are more truly preéminent 
than they. Several of the most eminent professors of the oldest 
Theological Seminary in this country hold and teach this doe- 
trine. Some of them are on trial for not holding the special 
creed of the Seminary, but no man is likely to bring them to 
trial for abandoning the evangelistic faith. A leading pastor of 
a prominent Presbyterian church has made himself conspicuous 
for teaching this doctrine, and yet has been quietly transferred 
to a Congregational church, without exception to his substantial 
orthodoxy. The question is a natural one, if ministers and theo- 
logical professors who hold the new departure may be accepted 
as orthodox and as officers of the American Board, why should 
an approved and veteran missionary be arrested on his return to 
his work for saying that there were special reasons why he could 
sympathize with one of its tenets? 

It is because he was thus arrested that I write this letter. It is 
not claimed that he has in any other respect swerved from the 
views of the Committec in respect to the doctrines of the gospel. 
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It is not claimed that he regards the new departure in any other 
light than as a possible hypothesis, nor that he proposes to preach 
it, nor that he is in any special danger of going farther in this 
direction. What is desired is that he shall in some way weaken 
the impression that was left by his words in respect to his sympa- 
thy with the views in question. The position which he takes is 
that his uttered words express his private opinions, that he has 
not adopted these so-called Andover views as his own—nor does 
he expect to—but he cannot gratify the Committee nor his friends, 
if any desire it, by any interpretation of his words which would 
seem to change their import. To do so he must surrender his 
self-respect. The friends of Mr. Hume who have known him for 
twenty years do not think he will change his position—nor do 
they think he ought to. But he does not expect to give the sub- 
ject any prominence in his preaching, inasmuch as his message is 
to the living and not to the dead, while any discussion of the 
relation of the work of Christ to those to whom the name of Christ 
was never known, would naturally be avoided by any mission- 
ary who was endowed with only a moderate share of common 
sense and discretion, it being enough to say in answer to all in- 
quiries concerning this topic, that the souls of all the departed 

may safely be trusted to the care of an infinitely compassionate 
Saviour, and that “in every nation he that feareth” God “and 
worketh righteousness is accepted with Him.” I hope it will not 
prejudice the cause of Mr. Hume for me to add, that in my opinion 
it would not necessarily make him a worse missionary, for him 

to adopt the new departures in full. No just and candid man 

will contend that it would, who considers how many eminent 

theologians and fervent Christians have adopted this theory, in 

other countries, or who adverts to the fact that of those who adopt 

this theory in our own country, many are eminent for spiritual 

earnestness, and in every other particular for an eminent evangel- 

ical and Christ-like orthodoxy. There is also little or no prospect 

that any prosecution for unevangelical doctrine, or anti-Christian 

heresy will be instituted against any otherwise evangelical minis- 
ter, in any denomination in this country which is blessed with even 
4 moderate enlightenment in its knowledge of those Scriptures 
which are of doubtful import or a moderate tolerance or charity 
in respect to differences of opinion in regard to secondary 
questions. 

To avoid all mistake however and especially to avoid any pre- 
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judice to the cause of Mr. Hume, the writer desires distinctly to State, 
that he himself does not adopt the theory in question, notwithstand- 
ing the weight of theological or exegetical authority which may be 
urged in its favor; and although it has been confidently held by 
many Christ-like leaders of opinion, the latchet of whose shoes he 
counts himself unworthy to unloose. He cannot but recognize the 
fact that those theologians who have recently adopted it in Ger. 
many also logically connect it with the most exalted and compre. 
hensive views of the work and kingdom of Christ and of Christ’s 
relations to human history—without relaxing in the least the ethi- 
cal responsibilities of the individual man, or weakening the im- 
portance of the present life as the one scene of responsibility to 
those who hear the gospel. No instructed student of the New 
Testament and no preacher of the gospel whether at home or in 
foreign lands, ought to be ignorant of the fact that the doctrine 
of the kingdom and coming of Christ and the final judgment is 
taught with more or less indefiniteness and uncertainty in its 
details by the Master himself, while his message to all to whom 
the gospel is preached is unmistakable: “ Behold I come quickly 
and my reward is with me.” 

While I urge these considerations, let me say that I have no 
desire to criticise or pre-judge or in any way to interfere with the 
Prudential Committee or Secretaries in their relations with their 
missionaries. [ would be foremost to assert that the former 
should be sustained and defended in the exercise of all their 
appropriate functions. Many of these functions must necessar- 
ily be of aconfidential character. At the same time it seems 
to be of vital importance that so long as their missionaries 
hold those truths which are deemed essential to the Christian 
faith, by churches at home—thev should be allowed all the lib 
erty of research and of thought which is accorded to our preach 
ers and pastors. Whatever theories in theology or philosophy 
or ethics they may adopt, so longas they preach the essential got 
pel, they ought to be assured of their Christian and ministerial 
freedom provided the exercise of either cannot be shown to be 
inconsistent with their practical usefulness. Not only should the 
committee be eminently tolerant of the individual peculiarities of 
their missionaries, but their missionaries should be taught and 
trained to guard and defend their individual rights by being toler 
ant of one another. Cases may occur in which the itch for novel 
ties of opinion, or an uncontrollable incapacity for fixedness of 
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belief may disqualify a missionary for any considerable useful- 
ness. In such cases the committee must exercise their practical 
discretion in deciding as best they may the very difficult questions 
which may arise. Butthis rule furnishes no warrant for judging 
the servant of the churches by the dictum of any school of theo- 
logy—or by the test of any single article of faith in respect to 
which tolerance is allowed in the churches at home. 

There are also special reasons why the missionary work tends to 
the training of its most devoted and successful laborers into a 
more intelligent independence of theological thinking, and a more 
catholic indifference to stereotyped terminology, as well as into a 
more Christian unconcern with respect to many ecclesiastical 
traditions. It not infrequently happens, we believe, that a mission- 
ary of a quick and truth-loving mind, as he brings Christian truth 
and Christian facts into a living contact with the heathen mind, 
makes the important discovery that the truths of the gospel 
assume different proportions, and wears another aspect than when 
it was expounded in his village meeting house or defended by his 
theological Gamaliel—who, whether Dornerite or Anti-Dornerite, 
might have been more confident than he should have been that he 
had mastered all the points of the Christian gospel, in all their 
possible speculative, and practical relations. Alas! and yet, well 
is it, for his new experiences, when he tries his stiff abstractions 
upon the receptive, but not always responsive understandings of 
theacute Brahmin, the quick-witted Japanese, the wily and worldly 
Chinaman, and the sensuous child of the Pacific seas. It would 
not be surprising if his views of the proportions, and the applica- 
tion of the tenets of the gospel should be seriously modified by 
these practical trials—that when questioned by his sharp antago- 
nists, he should be forced to discover new answers, such as his 
theological system had not provided, and even to recast his old 
creed in somewhat altered phraseology and proportions. In spite 
of himself, and in spite of his guardians he will view the old 
truths, and facts, and duties of the gospel in “new lights,” and in 
order that he may do this with the best conscience and the great- 
est efficiency he must be free to think for himself, in respect to 
points that are not essential. It is even possible that the lines 
between the essential and non-essential will need to be readjusted. 

In support of this suggestion, it is worth while to consider that 
speculation of every kind was never so rife as it is at present, in 
respect to many if not to all of the traditional articles of the Chris- 
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tian faith and the arguments by which they are defended—that 
the student of theology confronts a greater variety of difficult 
questions at present than ever before, and finds himself tasked by 
a greater number of problems than his strength or time will allow 
him to solve. He cannot answer all these questions within the 
time allotted to him for study. He must of neceesity, lay many 
of them upon the shelf, reserving his final answers to many as he 
shall review them by the light of his maturer study and experience, 
Many young men of sensitive and fearful temper hesitate to adopt 
the Christian ministry as their profession in view of these formid. 
able trials to their integrity and patience—especially in the prospect 
of ignorant narrowness on the part of clerical judges, captious lay- 
men, and gossiping newspapers. If similar trials in other forms 
are to await those who otherwise would enter the missionary 
field, it may happen that some, perhaps many, who might other- 
wise have won an apostle’s fame and worn an apostle’s crown may 
be deterred from entering a field in which that freedom is limited 
or denied, which is the prime condition of a fervent faith, and sus- 
tained energy. These peculiar intellectual trials are likely to be 
more serious in the missionary life than in any other, especially 
to a sensitive person who is cut off from many of the intellectual 
advantages of a pastor’s life, and limited perhaps to fewer asso- 
ciates who might sympathize with his difficulties or share his con- 
fidence. The current of theological thought is certain to move on 
in manifold new directions, and with augmented swiftness. The 
missionary cannot be ignorant of its movements. If he is to be 
carried safely along the stream, he must trust himself to the guid- 
ness of others, or if he is to guide himself he must be free from the 
interference of others. No impression can be more disastrous to 
the interests of the American Board, than that its Prudential Com- 
mittee are disposed to take a narrow or illiberal attitude, with re- 
spect to the theological opinions or speculations of its missionaries, 
or that its missionaries cannot trust themselves to a generous and 
enlightened spirit in the judgments of their patrons. The Board 
has hitherto been honored in the good name of its missionaries all 
the world over for their practical good sense, their manly spirit, 
and their skillful presentation of Christian truth. It were most 
unfortunate, if at the time when the missionary field seems most 
imperatively to invite, and most urgently to require young men of 
the very highest type to enter upon its labors, and to reap its 
harvests, any impression should prevail, that would tend to deter 
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or repel them, And yet it is no secret that at this very moment 
jn some of our seminaries there are not a few young men who 
would otherwise have promptly entered upon a missionary life, 
but have been led to inquire whether it was their duty to them- 
selves, or to the church to limit or repress their impulses to search 
for and utter the truth, by any such restraints as we have described. 

It is urged again, that the tenet which has occasioned this dis- 
cussion is both novel and local—that not a single Congregational 
church has incorporated it into its creed, and for that reason no 
man who holds the doctrine should be commissioned as one of the 
missionaries of its Board. We reply that it is true, as it ought to 
be, that no church has asserted this doctrine in its creed. And 
yet it is so manifestly so unimportant in its direct relations to the 
message which the Christian church is commissioned to bear to 
the heathen world, and the opinions of interpreters in respect to 
the teachings of the Scriptures are so diverse and doubtful, as not 
only to justify but to require that to hold it should not disqualify 
a Christian for the missionary work. There are many, very many, 
important Christian truths, which are not and which ought not to 
be affirmed in every common confession of faith. Absolute cer- 
tainty or general agreement in respect to them cannot be realized. 
Those who expect or require it are either quixotic dreamers, or 
have very narrow views of the fundamental doctrines of the gos- 
pel or the essential conditions of Christian fellowship and the 
evangelistic spirit. 

Very closely analogous to the doctrine in question is the doc- 
trine of Christ’s pre-millennial advent. This is incorporated in the 
creed of no general or local church. It is taught from no theo- 
logical chair, in any seminary with which our Board of Missions 
has any relations. It is urgently objected to by those who reject 
it, and with reason, as “cutting the nerve of modern missions.” 
And yet the American Board have sent into its field those 
who hold this doctrine, and in utter unconsciousness of the irony 
of the act, one of the most earnest speakers against tolerance for 
the new departure, in what is called “the great debate,” was a 
very devout and ever to be honored defender of the pre-millennial 
advent. No stronger argument for the Christian rights of Mr. 
Hume and those who hold the doctrine for which Mr. Hume is 
called in question and arrested on his way to India could possibly 
be suggested than that which is furnished by the address of Dr. 
Goodwin, or rather by the fact that he made it. 
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It deserves to be remembered with devout thankfulness that 
the churches and ministry which have sustained the American 
Board during more than seventy-five years have been distinguished 
for Christian catholicity and progress in their views of Christian 
truth and evangelical enterprise. During all these years there 
have been agitating and desperate theological and practical con- 
troversies which have more than once threatened to divide the 
Congregational churches, and have left their unhappy traces 
upon the minds of their ministers. But during all this time their 
practical and evangelistic spirit has been developed into enormous 
energy, and assumed proportions that could not have been dreamed 
of eighty years ago. Foremost and conspicuous among these 
agencies has been that of the American Board, which has been in 
an important sense a monitor of peace and union, and during the 
seasons of the most acrid strife and the most divisive controver- 
sies has secured the practical confidence and codperation of all 
parties. It were a mistake to suppose that in its early formation 
it was represented by men of a single type of thought or men who 
did not hold their diverse opinions with great energy. It would be 
almost safe to say that the ten founders of the American Board rep- 
resented as many types of theological theory. Certainly the sturdy 
John Treadwell, its President, if we may trust certain theological 
Essays of his, held a very different theological theory from that 
which was taught by Timothy Dwight or Samuel Spring. As all 
the world knows, the thorny tenets of the two parties which founded 
the Theological Seminary at Andover were not easily woven into 
a thornless or shapely structure, even after the ingenuity of a 
distinguished professor had devised the theory of “a theology of 
the intellect and a theology of the feelings.” As we review the 
religious history of New England during these fermenting years, 
we find it bristling with controversy on theological and practical 
themes. Earnest and almost revolutionary at times as have been 
the aspects of these contests, the American Board has held its 
constituency to itself, and has served more or less efficiently to 
keep the peace between the most violent and revolutionary par 
tisans. It has done this by holding itself to its own practical 
work and studiously avoiding all entangling alliances with the 
leaders on either side. That with the enlarging area of its useful 
ness it may continue to pursue the same wise and Christian policy 
is the desire of its many loyal friends, among whom is the writer. 

NoaH PORTER. 
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Tue Cuter Periops or Evropgan History.*—Students of his- 
tory have reason to rejoice that Mr. Freeman was elected to 
succeed Bishop Stubbs as Regius Professor of Modern History, 
For to that we think may be heartily attributed his assumption of 
a line of work which no one is better fitted to undertake and 
which promises to be of singular value to readers and teachers of 
history. Mr. Freeman is at once a profound specialist and a 
scholar of great attainments in general history. His writings com- 
bine the exact knowledge of one who is the chief living authority 
in a certain field with that wideness of vision, and large command 
over the whole range of history which so many of the most learned 
men lack—but which has such an inspiring influence upon the 
student. 

As professor at Oxford, he has thus far exercised his peculiar 
powers in both these directions; the careful study of a special 
period has been begun accompanied by lectures on “ Methods of 
Historical Study,” and on “ The Chief Periods of European History.” 
For the chief work of his professorship Mr. Freeman has chosen 
the subject of the migrations and settlements of the Teutons in 
Western Europe. In accordance with this plan in 1884-5, witha 
special class, he made a minute study of Gregory of Tours (the 
History of the Franks), and later of Paul the Deacon (the History 
of the Lombards). In the following year this study of texts was 
continued and a course of lectures discussing the history of the 
Teutonic nations in Gaul was delivered. The desired goal is the 
Teutonic settlement of Britain. It will be remembered that we 
have no such narratives of the conquest of Britain, as those by 
Gregory and Paul. The documentary material for the history of 
that event is slight in amount, and mostly local in character. 
Hence large demands have to be made upon the historian’s inge- 
nuity totellthe story. But by comparing the results of the Teutonic 
conquests on the continent and in Britain, already knowing some- 
thing of the primitive character of the two sets of conquerors, 
most important and trustworthy general conclusions may be drawn 

* The Chief Periods of European History. Six lectures read in the University of 


Oxford, in Trinity, Tenn., 1885, etc. By Epwarp A. FREEMAN, M.A., etc., ete. 
London and New York: MacMillan & Co. For sale in New Haven by E, P. Judd 
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as to the differences between the manner of settlement. “ The 
broad light of the history of Gaul is the best comment on the 
yet more instructive darkness of the history of Britain.” 

One cannot help being struck with the progressive symmetry of 
this design or wishing that he might be an inmate of that work. 
shop to see it develop. The present volume contains six lectures, 
entitled: Europe before the Roman Power, Rome the Head of 
Europe, Rome and the New Nations, The Divided Empire, Sur. 
vivals of Empire, The World Romeless. These are followed by 
an instructive special essay on ‘‘ Greek Cities Under Roman Rule.” 
These lectures are not a sketch of European History ; they area 
most stimulating and informing bird’s-eye view of the relations 
of Rome to the Western World. Mr. Freeman institutes an inter, 
esting comparison of the present or “ Romeless” age, and the age 
before Rome, and sets forth in the clearest light wherein lies the 
peculiar value of Greek history to the modern student of political 
life. 

In these lectures Mr. Freeman likes to mount some conspicuous 
height, which has looked down upon the ebb and flow of the tide 
of history, and to recall the brilliant procession of nations 
and races. If one can follow his allusions without too much 
effort his reflections cannot fail to kindle the historic imagination. 
In fact so much of what he says is made up of allusions, that to be 
able to read his words correctly and understandingly presupposes 
respectable familiarity with Kuropean history. By preferences he 
calls famous men by some obscure or forgotten surname, whether 
to review the memory of honors that oblivion has been suffered to 
envelop, or to give his sentences a certain vague impressiveness, 
with sonorous but unknown titles, it is not easy to tell. Jovius 
and Herculius, and Tzarigrad are the frequent disguises of Diocle- 
tian, Maximian and Oonstantinople. The Turkish name of this 
last, Stamboul, Mr. Freeman still derives from es r7v wcAzr, the 
supposed answer which Greek rustics gave on their way to the 
city, when asked by the invading Turks whither they were going. 
Nolittle doubt has been cast upon this plausible etymology of late 
and it is now frequently rejected by competent judges. A later 
German writer, Rosen (Ersch and Gruber, 38 Theil, Leipzig, 1885, 

art. Kostantinopel) if Mr. Freeman will allow me to quote the “last 
German book” * affirms that Stamboul is the corruption of Kostan- 
* “ T spoke sometime back of the lack of the fashionable idolatry of the last German 


book. One has sometimes heard of the question, “Have you read the last 
German book?” being put under circumstances which might suggest as a reply, 
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dipal, formed by substituting the Greek ending moA1s for the 
ending of the ordinary Arabic form Kostantinyjet which was prob- 
ably very familiar to the Seldjuks, and so to the Ottomans. It is 
rather difficult to suppose that ces teen polin (the pronunciation of 
the time) should make Stamboul. Besides, the Turks would have 
heard ek tees poleds nearly as often as “ees teen polin,” and it is 
almost incredible that they should not have learned the proper 
name of the city, since they must have heard it years before they 
met these supposable rustics. In his chapter on the “ Survivals 
of Empire” Mr. Freeman tells us that it should always be remem. 
bered that the Empire of Trebizond was the last fragment of the 
Greek-speaking Roman power to succumb to the Moslem. Around 
the almost forgotten State, the birthplace of the learned Cardinal 
Bessarion, the somewhat contracted realm of princes, who bore 
the proud style of ‘Emperor and Autocrat of all the East” is cast 
aray of romantic interest when we remember that the Knight of 
La Mancha fondly dreamed that by his prowess, like Paladin 
Rinaldo, he might be crowned Emperor of Trebizond. What an 
illustration of the vicissitudes of human fame, that the shadowy 
dominion of these Emperors of all the East is known only to the 
scholar, while the very name of their realm, and a certain dim 
reflection of their greatness are discovered to the majority of 
mankind only by the vain ambition of an imaginary country 
gentleman, whose head had been turned by tales of chivalry, 
to crown his exploits by sitting upon their throne! 


EDWARD G. BOURNE. 


Earty Trennessex.*—This little book, written by the gentle- 
man who prefers to call himself “ Edmund Kirke,” although his 
real name has been published from one end of the land to the 
other, is one of striking interest and value, perhaps the most per- 
manently valuable book which he has yet produced. It narrates 
avery important, and very little known episode in American his- 
tory. The interest of the book culminates in the description of 
the battle of King’s Mountain, which is generally counted as 


the more searching question: “Have you read the first English book?” Now it 
is a fact, a fact that we may perhaps set down among ‘things not generally 
known,’ but still a fact, the last German book is sometimes not equal to the German 
book that went before it, sometimes—may I dare to say it?—not equal to some 
English book that went before either.”—Methods of Historical Study, pp. 288-9. 

*The Rear-Guard of the Revolution. By Epmunp Kirke, author of “Among 
the Pines,” ete. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

VOL. X. 18 
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one of the most important of our Revolutionary War, although 
the number of men engaged was small, and although its results 
were not at once recognized as having any very critical impor. 
tance. History has, on the whole, done very fair justice to this 
battle, but it has not done a great deal toward explaining it. It 
has dealt seriously with its consequences, but has paid very little 
attention to its antecedents. Its importance has never been de 
nied. When Cornwallis had overrun South Carolina, after the 
battle of Camden, and was marching triumphantly through “the 
Old North State,” a detachment of his force, under Ferguson, 
was annihilated at King’s Mountain, by an inferior force from 
across the Alleghany mountains. These mountaineers had made 
a wholly unexpected appearance upon the scene. With incred- 
ible speed, and almost without food, they had made their way 
from what is now East Tennessee, and fell upon the combined 
company of British regulars and Tories, who were encamped in 
what was supposed to be an impregnable position. They won the 
fierce battle by hard and skillful fighting, and let not one of the 
enemy escape. Then they went back home across the mountains, 
leaving the army of Cornwallis, and the General himself, in a 
state bordering on panic. Coming just at the moment when the 
cause of the revolted colonies seemed almost hopeless, the battle 
of King’s Mountain was a victory of very great importance, and 
marked the turning of the tide for the last time. The news of 
this brave struggle and its result put new courage into the faint 
ing hearts of the patriotic party, and led to a series of victories, 
which resulted a year later in the surrender at Yorktown. This 
story of the battle is familiar enough, but little has hitherto been 
known of the men who fought there. From what sort of a 
country did they come? Where had they acquired the endurance 
which enabled them to make that extraordinary ride across the 
mountains? Where did they get the horses that could serve 
them uyder such circumstances? Where did they learn how to 
fight like fiends incarnate? And further, what motive led them, 
just at that moment, when the fortunes of the patriots were at 
the lowest ebb, to leave their homes, and swoop down upon the 
invaders? Why, if there were such mighty warriors in the 
mountains, did they not come to the rescue sooner, if they were 
coming at all? These are the questions which are answered by 
the little book before us, and they are answered in a way which 
no one can fail to find absorbingly interesting. The material is 
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not by any means all new, but there is much that has never before 
been made public, and never before has the story been told con- 
secutively and in such a readable way. And it is a very remark- 
able story, and a very heroic one. It includes the history of the 
first settlement of East Tennessee, with the Indian fighting, which 
trained the frontiersmen for the work of King’s Mountain. But 
this Indian fighting had a value altogether aside from its use as a 
discipline. It formed in itself a very important part of the Revo- 
lutionary War. The British plan of crushing out the rebellion 
by turning loose the savage tribes upon the west of the colonies 
to massacre the inhabitants was twice defeated by this hardy 
band of settlers on the slopes of the Alleghanies, who “ turned in 
flight the armies of the aliens.” There is nothing more splendid 
in the history of the nation’s struggle for life than the cool cour- 
age and wise daring shown by these few men, under the leader- 
ship of Shelby and Sevier. They were not content to stand on 
the defensive; such a course would not have been prudent. 
When they heard that the Indians were gathering with hostile 
intent, they went out and attacked them in the open field, and 
invariably defeated them. It is said of John Sevier that he was 
“the hero of thirty-five battles, every one of which was a victory.” 
It is not too much to say that on three occasions these men of the 
mountains saved the cause of the colonies. 

The story, as it is given by Mr. Kirke, reads like a romance, 
perhaps a little too much so. Mr. Kirke has one great qualifica- 
tion for historical writing, and that is the extremely graphic 
character of his style. But one cannot help wondering whether 
this qualification does not sometimes run away with him. This 
doubt might have been set at rest, had he chosen to give his 
readers a fuller account of the sources whence he has drawn his 
materials, It is not enough that a historian should be fully per- 
suaded in his own mind of the reliable character of the informa- 
tion of which he makes use, he should also satisfy the reader, by 
referring to the sources whence it is drawn. This Mr. Kirke 
rarely does in any accurate and satisfactory way. He informs us 
that much of his material is drawn from oral tradition, and seems 
to think that this ought to excuse him from any further explana- 
tion. But really this fact makes it all the more imperative that 
he should give the opportunity of weighing the exact degree of 
probability attaching to every part of it. Had he been able to 
make a general statement to the effect that all the material was to 
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be found in contemporary documents, he might have been excused 
by most readers from any further explanations; but, the case 
being as it is, the necessity for such explanations becomes appar. 
ent. We want to be informed just what part of the story rests 
upon documentary evidence, and what part upon traditions. And 
this is not all. Traditions are very various in their value. Some 
traditions have almost the value of careful contemporary docu- 
ments, and others are of very slight worth indeed. And in the 
case of traditions, it is not possible to leave the reader to verify 
them for himself by referring to the documents in a foot note, 
The historical writer in dealing with traditional evidence 
is bound to let the reader know what the value of each tra 
dition is and what method he has himself taken to verify it. As 
there is an entire absence of anything of this sort in Mr. Kirke’s 
book, and as his graphic style often leads him into statements 
which are purely for rhetorical effect, the doubt to which I have 
referred is constantly suggested. An example of what I mean is 
easily furnished. On page 175 there is reported the substance of 
a conversation between Robertson and Sevier. How Mr. Kirke 
learned of this conversation a century later, we are not told, 
Was there a stenographer present, whose notes have been pre- 
served ? Did Sevier tell it to some one, who survived to tell it to 
Mr. Kirke? Or did it pass through several mouths before it 
reached his ears? Or did Mr. Kirke infer it as probably having 
taken place, from his knowledge of the two men, and from their 
subsequent acts? The last question would be impossible in the 
‘ease of most writers, but it is not impossible in this case, owing 
to the author’s irresistible desire to be graphic. On page 203 he 
tells the reader Sevier’s unspoken thought in a particular crisis. 
Here there can be no sort of doubt as to the meaning. It is the 
writer’s method of stating his view of the motives which im 
pelled Sevier in his course, and it is very probably a correct view. 
But it shows a rhetorical method which must cast additional 
doubt on the conversation on page 175. Had it been Mr. Kirke’s 
practice to so far let the reader into his confidence as to explain 
his method of obtaining, verifying, and weighing the traditions 
which he uses, no such doubt or question could arise. 

This is a very serious fault in a book which is put forth asa 
history. I do not myself doubt that Mr. Kirke has done all in his 
power to discover the truth and to report it accurately, but, in 
reading the book, I have been continually annoyed with doubts 
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as to the value of almost every separate piece of information, 
because the author has not seen fit to show exactly what his op- 
portunity was for ascertaining the truth, and what means he em- 
ployed for that end. Such an explanation would have wholly 
relieved a very excellent book from an almost fatal fault. This 
fault is all the more to be regretted, because the book will be very 
widely read, as it certainly deserves to be. It is to be hoped that 
in a later edition, which is sure to be called for by the popular 
interest, Mr. Kirke will repair this error, as it must be possible 
for him to do with great ease. 

This fault is not likely to obscure the general merits of the 
book. It is too interesting and heroic a record not to be read by 
a wide public. Its value is not seriously impaired by the fact that 
Mr. Kirke is so filled with enthusiasm for his subject as to leave 
the reader with a confused impression that all the really effective 
fighting of the Revolution was done by the Tennessee mountain 
men, an impression which is of course easily corrected by knowl- 
edge drawn from other sources. This enthusiasm certainly adds 
greatly to the charm of the book. It is gratifying to learn that 
the author intends to supplement it by another volume which 
shall carry the history of John Sevier down through the organiza- 
tion of the State of Franklin and the days of the Mississippi agi- 
tation to the time when he was the first Governor of the common- 
wealth of Tennessee. For Sevier is one of the most interesting 
figures in history; as another writer has said, “a man of dauntless 
courage and iron will, quick to think, quick to act, and a natural- 
born leader of men.” As in this part of the story, Mr. Kirke 
will come to the time where documentary history is comparatively 
abundant, it is probable that he will largely avoid the error which 


we have pointed out in the first volume. 
THomas R. Bacon. 


TRaNsLaTions OF Pxiato.*—A few years ago Mr. Ruskin, in 
an editorial preface to a translation of Xenophon’s CEconomicus, 
expressed the hope that the book would become one of “ the chief 
domestic treasures of British peasants.” So daring a hope startles 
one at first into something like admiration, but on sober second 
thought it is almost as impossible to sympathize with it as to 
share it. Xenophon, it must be confessed, is not an inspiring 
writer, Some humor he has, some refinement of feeling, and 


*(1) Socrates. (2) A Day in Athens with Socrates. (3) Talks with Socrates about 
Life. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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much plain good sense. But on the whole he is rather dull. We 
feel as we read him that we are in the company of an essentially 
commonplace mind. And surely it is better for all of us, even for 
“ peasants,” to seek in books the companionship of the rarer, finer 
spirits of our race. Hence it is with far different feelings from 
those accorded to Mr. Ruskin’s quixotic enterprise that one greets 
an attempt to bring home to a wide circle of modern readers some 
acquaintance with that other and greater disciple of Socrates, 
True, much of Plato is and must be “caviare to the general.” It 
is only for the elect few to peer with him into the dark problems 
of Being and Knowledge. But Plato is not a philosopher only; 
he is a poet and an apostle, and his words have an undying power 
to rouse the divine hunger and thirst after truth and righteous. 
ness. It is this Plato whom we meet in the volumes named below, 
They give us the Apology, Crito, Phedo, Protagoras, Gorgias, 
and some extracts from the Republic, omitting, however, such 
portions of these dialogues as are of less general interest and 
supplying their places with brief summaries. Thus these transla- 
tions share the field already partly occupied by Church’s little 
book in the Golden Treasury series, The Trial and Death of Soe- 
rates, and by the volume called Plato’s Best Thoughts, made up 
of extracts from Jowett’s translation. But there is room enough 
for them all, and it is gratifying to know that the loving labor 
given to these American versions has met with the best reward, 
the reward of seeing the books sold, and, let us hope, read. 

It should be frankly said that these books are not products of 
exceptional scholarship. It would be an easy but a graceless task 
to show the thinness and occasional inaccuracy of the prefaces 
and notes, and to point out the evidences of an imperfect mastery 
on the translator’s part of some rather elementary facts of the Greek 
language. Enough to say that the renderings convey with sufi- 
cient faithfulness for the purpose aimed at the substance of Plato’s 
thought. The great question is the question of style. Is Plato’s 
meaning so given as to win its way to the heart as Plato’s mear- 
ing ought? Prof. Jowett has taught us to have a high standard 
in this matter. Any English version of Plato for general readers 
must submit to be tested by comparison with the marvelous ease 
and charm of that master’s style. Let us make the comparison, 
choosing for the purpose a short passage from the Republic 
(330 D-331 A). This is how Jowett gives it : 

“Let me tell you, Socrates, that when a man thinks himself to 
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be near death he has fears and cares which never entered into his 
mind before; the tales of a life below and the punishment which 
is exacted there of deeds done here were a laughing matter to 
him once, but now he is haunted with the thought that they may 
be true; either because of the feebleness of age, or from the 
nearness of the prospect, he seems to have a clearer view of the 
other world; suspicions and alarms crowd upon him, and he 
begins to reckon up in his own mind what wrongs he has done to 
others. And when he finds that the sum of his transgressions is 
great, he will many a time like a child start up in his sleep for 
fear, and he is filled with dark forebodings. But to him who is 
conscious of no sin, sweet hope, as Pindar charmingly says, is the 
kind nurse of age. 

‘Hope,’ he says, ‘cherishes the soul of him who lives in holiness and 
righteousness, and is the nurse of his age and the companion of his 
journey ;—hope which is mightiest to sway the restless soul of man.’ 
How admirable his words are!” 

And here is the same passage as given by our anonymous 
translator : 

“You know very well, Socrates, that when a man believes him- 
self to be near death, fear and anxiety come over him in regard 
to matters which till now have never entered his mind. The tales 
told of life in the world below, setting forth how the man who 
has here lived sinfully must there suffer punishment, he has always 
laughed at before, but now his soul is tormented lest they be true; 
and whether owing to the weakness of old age, or from being so 
much nearer to that life below, he seems to see it more distinctly. 
Thereupon, filled with apprehension and fear, he straightway 
begins to ponder and to examine whether he has ever injured any 
man. And he who makes discovery of many wrongs done to 
others in his past life, cannot sleep for fear, but is ever starting 
from his very dreams, as frightened children do, and lives a life of 
evil foreboding. But to him who is conscious of having done no 
wrong to others, sweet hope is ever present, and she is a good 
nurse of old age, according to Pindar. Beautifully, indeed, Soc- 
rates, does he describe the man who has lived a life of justice and 
piety when he says that 

‘Hovering with tender ministrations near, 
Sweet hope shall cherish his old age ; 


Mid changing plans unchanged a helmsman sage 
Is hope, through life man’s restless soul to steer.’ 


Marvelously true, indeed, are these words of his.” 
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Now it is achieving no small success to sustain with so little 
discredit the trying comparison with Jowett’s work, but that the 
latter version is distinctly inferior as a specimen of English style 
must be apparent. Its words are less aptly chosen, its clauses less 
well articulated; it betrays, as the other does not, the hampering 
effects of the original idiom. However, we may say to Plato 
what he makes Alcibiades say to Socrates: ‘‘ When we hear your 
words repeated by another, even though he be but little gifted as 
a speaker, we are amazed and taken captive.” These are the 
divine strains which “reveal our need of gods and mysteries,” and 


as such they deserve a cordial God-speed through the world. 
F. B. TARBELL. 


Tae Famiry.*—There is probably no one of our institutions 
with which we are at once so familiar, and yet of which we know 
so little as the family. What was its origin? What its develop- 
ment? In what relation does it stand to other institutions? 
What change, if any, is it likely to undergo in the future? These 
are but a few of the many questions which may be asked, and each 
of them would require a volume for a complete discussion. And 
these questions are of interest not merely to antiquarians and 
historical students. They are questions whose full understand- 
ing is of the highest practical importance to every man whois 
interested in the maintenance of good government, and in the 
preservation of the advantages derived from our present civiliza- 
tion. 

The family as we know it to-day is not what it was two 
hundred years ago; still less is it like its antecedent of earlier 
times; and if it is traced still farther back, one characteristic 
after another will be seen to disappear until the conclusion is 
almost inevitably reached, that there has been a time in the 
history of the race when the family had no existence. If, now, 
the path gone over be retraced, and the family be followed from 
its rudimentary form through its various developments, it will 
soon be apparent that changes from the lower to the higher 
forms have been concomitant with other changes from a lower 
to a higher civilization. This, then, is the first and most impor 
tant truth, that the monogamic family of to-day is a develop 
ment, and that it has survived and extended itself, while other 

* The Family: An Historical and Social Study. By CHARLES FRANKLIN THWING 
and Carrie F. Burter Tuwine. Boston, 1887: Lee & Shepard. New Haven: 
E, P. Judd. 
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forms as polyandry and polygyny have either died out or ceased 
to grow, simply because the former has in itself, while the latter 
have not, the elements adapted to the other institutions of highly 
developed societies, 

This truth needs double emphasis at the present time when all 
our institutions are being subjected to rigorous criticism by men 
who pay little attention to statements about a divine origin of 
institutions. The corollary to this truth is also important, that if 
the family is closely connected with the other institutions of 
society, any change at one point is sure to produce changes at vari- 
ous other points. Parents, citizens, and legislators cannot study 
this truth too carefully, for various schemes are always afloat for 
benefiting society by abolishing some particular institution. 
Have the authors of these schemes thought out the secondary 
changes sure to follow the proposed alteration? Are they pre- 
pared to say that when the social system has adjusted itself to 
the proposed change, things will go on more harmoniously than 
at present and society as a whole be better off? Unless they 
can answer both these questions affirmatively; or, at least, until 
they show that they have carefully considered them, their various 
schemes deserve to be looked upon with great suspicion. 

There is another class of important questions which touch the 
internal relations of the family. What should be the personal 
relation of the wife toward the husband—one of dependence or 
independence? The former doctrine has prevailed for ages; 
while the latter is rapidly gaining ground at present. But how 
far shall it be allowed; or, if allowed to its full extent, so that 
husband and wife are finally placed on an equal footing, what 
will be the effect of a double authority in the family? Again, 
what control should a married woman have over property owned 
by her before marriage or acquired by her afterwards? Here, 
too, a transition is taking place, and here also it is important to 
know where to stop in the course of legislation. If the growing 
independence of married women, both as regards personal and 
property relations, has tended to elevate and better her position 
in society, has it also been advantageous to the constitution of 
the family ? Will the independence of the married woman, as 
regards her property, tend to produce between husband and wife 
the bickerings of trade and business relations to the detriment of 
domestic peace and harmony? It is certain that this change in 
the status of married women has been one cause of the increase 
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of divorces of late years. But where does the remedy lie ?—for 
all must admit that a remedy is needed. Have we gone too far 
already, and shall the gain thus far made be taken away? Few 
would advocate such a course, nor does it appear necessary, 
Perhaps a way out of the difficulty may be suggested by the 
fact that the newly acquired rights have not been accompanied 
by corresponding responsibilities. At any rate, it will be inter. 
esting to observe whether the family can maintain its stability 
while the husband and wife stand on an equal plane of rights, 
but on unequal planes of duties. Perhaps, also, stricter divorce 
laws might do something toward checking the present disrupting 
tendency in the family. It may be said that a divorce simply 
recognizes a breach already made; but there is good reason to 
believe that easy divorce laws do more than this; that in fact 
they are invitations, or at least encouragements to begin breaches 
and to widen those already begun. It is undoubtedly true that 
there are some offences which must be considered grounds for 
divorce, and it is argued that if divorce were not granted for 
slight offences, a larger number of greater offences would follow. 
This might be true in some cases, but the question may be raised 
whether a prohibition of future marriage for the party at fault 
would not check such a tendency. 

These are a few of the questions discussed by the authors in 
this book; some of them with vigor and originality, and all of 
them with fairness; and though the critical reader may find 
many points on which to differ, he will find much that is inter 


esting and valuable. 


Memorgs oF THE Rev. J. Lewis Diwan, D.D.*—The late Prof. 
Diman of Brown University, belonged to the best type of teachers, 
men who with sufficient and even ample learning, yet do as much 
for the character and heart as for the mind. Though the biog- 
raphy of such a man may contain little to divert one, or to satisfy 
that desire which we all have for an intimate view of great men’s 
lives, it cannot fail to be of value in extending to a wider circle, 
the influence of a nature so full of encouragement and inspiration 
for those brought in contact with it. 

Prof. Diman came of excellent stock; on his mother’s side 


* Memoirs of the Rev. J. Lewis Diman, D.D, Compiled from his Letters, Journal 
and Writings, and the recollections of his friends. By Carouins Hazarp. Boe 
ton, Houghton, Mifflin and Co. For sale in New Haven by E. P. Judd. 
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he was descended from a sister of Benjamin Franklin, while by his 
father’s he was remotely of French extraction. His youth was 
studious but not striking in its promise. A successful college 
course, with a year of private study afterwards, was followed by 
two years at Andover and two in Europe. While in Europe he 
resided at several of the universities. In view of the recent death 
of Ranke and the unique position which has been accorded to him 
as an historian it will be of interest to learn how he appeared in 
the lecture room. Mr. Diman thus described himin1855. “This 
morning heard Ranke on the Middle Ages, but found it quite 
impossible to understand him, his style of lecturing is so peculiar. 
Lays his finger on his nose, looks up to the ceiling, speaks very 
rapidly and indistinctly, often lowering his voice to a whisper, 
wriggles himself out of his chair, to all appearance quite lost in his 
train of ideas.” 

In 1864 Mr. Diman was called to the chair of History and Polit- 
ival Economy at Brown. During the seventeen years of labor there 
he constantly grew in power. His influence over the students 
was strong and good, while his scholarship everywhere commanded 
respect. His activities stimulated by his profound interest in his 
country and community went beyond his college work and found 
occupation in frequent editorial articles for the Providence Journal, 
which contributed not a little to the excellent reputation of that 
newspaper. He also for ten years gave a series of parlor lectures 
for ladies, on the whole course of history from ancient times. Mr. 
Diman’s abilities soon found recognition in the outside world, and 
besides frequent overtures from prominent churches, he was twice 
offered a professorship at Harvard, at first the Hollis chair of 
Divinity, and later the chair of history. Once he nearly yielded 
to Pres. Eliot’s urgent arguments. Later he refused similar calls 
to Princeton and Johns Hopkins, and declined the offers of the 
presidency of the universities of Vermont and Wisconsin. Mr. 
Diman was very successful in lecturing without notes, and conse- 
quently the result of his most careful studies such as he devoted 
to the preparation of a course on the Thirty Years War at Johns 
Hopkins are not available for publication. The list of his 
published writings, however, is a full one, and besides the memo- 
rial volumes that have been issued includes numerous articles in 
the North American Review, The New Englander, The Nation, 
and several other periodicals. His antiquarian work on the Bap- 
tists and Quakers was marked by thoroughness and candid. 
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scholarship. In fact these words go far to describe his character, 
Though a man of firm convictions he possessed a genuinely liberal 
spirit. 

His biographer has done her work with excellent taste and 
judgment. The temptation to be diffuse has been resisted. With 
the exception of a few awkward misprints,* her work deserves 


hearty commendation. 
Epwakb G. Bourne. 


Mr. John Denison Champlin’s Curonicte oF THE Coacu} 
is a chronicle of the adventures of an exceptionally pleasant 
coaching party on a fourteen days’ ride in England from “ Char. 
ing Cross to Ilfracombe.” No more charming way of traveling 
can be conceived than that which this party enjoyed, whirling 
along over perfect roads in the now famous coach “The Ameri- 
can four-in-hand in Britain,” with a party of a dozen congenial 
friends. Their route lay through Guildford, Salisbury, Winches- 
ter, Exeter, and a long succession of villages of historic interest. 
The story of their experiences is admirably told. The volume is 
very fully illustrated with sketches by another member of the 


party. 


Nature’s Hatietvsant is a poem in black and white. It is the 
attempt of an artist of rare sensibility and insight tc interpret 
the voices of grateful praise that are going up daily and hourly 
to the author of nature from all his animate and inanimate crea- 
tion. The Psalmist sang, “ Praise the Lord, ye dragons and all 
deeps; fire and hail, snow and vapor, stormy wind fulfilling his 
word; mountains and all hills; fruitful trees and all cedars; 
beasts and all cattle; creeping things and flying fowl;” and to 
the devout mind all created existences are engaged in responding 
to this call of the Psalmist, and are joining in a chorus of praise. 
Miss Jerome, with this idea in her mind, has studied our New 
England landscapes, and on these pages appear her sketches of 

* p. 267, Descart for Descartes ; 198 Fontinelle for Fontenelle (both these errors 
occur in the index also) ; 281 Studd’s for Stubb’s, and 330 “ Errare, mehercule, malo 
cum Platone quam comistes, vera sentire” for com istis vera sentire. 

+ Chronicle of the Coach. Charing Cross to Ilfracombe. By Joun DENISON 
CHAMPLIN. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. 12mo, pp. 298. 

t Nature's Hallelujah, from original designs by Irene E. Jerome, author and 
artist of “ One Year’s Sketch Book,” “The Message of the Bluebird,” etc. Pre 
sented in a series of nearly fifty full-page illustrations (9} by 14 inches), engraved 
on wood by George T. Andrew. Lee & Shepard: Boston. 
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our mountains and hills, our meadows and forests, our rivers and 
streams, with all that is characteristic; our wild flowers, our 
forest trees, our song birds; and she has sought to interpret the 
anthem that all are singing. To one who will look with her 
eyes, a new charm will be added to the whole world around. 
Even our dear old homely New England rail fences and stone 
walls will become animate and transformed with beauty as they 
are seen to be adding their hallelujahs. New Englanders in 
their wide dispersion will find this book at all seasons of the year 
full of fresh interest. As they turn over its pages, a thousand 
pleasant and restful memories will be awakened in their minds of 
all that was once familiar in their early homes. Miss Jerome 
has given to the public one or two other volumes—“ One Year’s 
Sketch Book” and “The Lesson of the Blue Bird.” In them all, 
the work of the engraver, Mr. George T. Andrew, is admirably 
done. 





BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Historical, 


The Rise and Constitution of Universities. With a Survey of Medizval Edu- 
cation. Prof. S. 8. Laurie. D. Appleton & Co. 

Perry’s Saints, or the Fighting Parson’s Regiment in the War of the Rebellion. 
J.M. Nichols. D. Lothrop & Co. 

The Chief Periods of European History. With an Essay on Greek Cities under 
Roman Rule. E. A. Freeman. Macmillan & Co. 

Register of the Births, Marriages, and Deaths of the Eglise Francaise a la Nou- 
velle York from 1688 to 1804; and Historical Documents Relating to French 
Protestants in New York during the same Period. Rev. A. V. Wittmeyer. 

The Emancipation of Massachusetts. Brooks Adams. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The Republic: or a History of the United States of America in the Adminis- 
trations from Monarchic Colonial Days to the Present Time. In 18 volumes. 
Vols. I. and II. Chicago: The Fairbanks and Palmer Publishing Co. 


Religious. 

Old Faiths in New Lights. A Revised Edition. Rev. Newman Smyth. 
C. Seribner’s Sons. 

Some Problems in Philosophy. Archibald Alexander. C. Scribner's Sons. 

The Christian Platonists of Alexandria. Dr. C. Bigg. Macmillan & Co. 

The Martyr of Golgotha: A Picture of Oriental Tradition. E. P. Escrich. 
From the Spanish by Adéle Josephene Godoy. Two vols. William S. Gotts- 
berger. 
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Miscellaneous. 


Post Laureate Idyls and other Poems. O. F. Adams. D. Lothrop & Co. 

Messis Vite: Gleanings of Song from a Happy Life. J. Blackie. Macmillan 
& Co. 

The Origin of the Fittest. Essayson Evolution. Prof. E. D. Cope. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 

A Study of Mexico. David A. Wells. D. Appleton & Co. 

The Geographical and Geological Distribution of Animals. A. Heilprin. 
D. Appleton & Co. 

Works of Alexander Hamilton. H. C. Lodge. Vol. IX. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 

The Golden Justice. W.H. Bishop. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Creation or Evolution? A Philosophical Enquiry. George Ticknor Curtis. 
D. Appleton & Co. 

A Practical French Grammar. Wm. D. Whitney. Henry Holt & Co. 





